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Star-Gazing or 
Star-HITCHING 


Some people spend their time star-gazing—having a far-away goal, but doing nothing 
about it. They watch the success of others, who worked instead of just waiting or hoping for 
the ‘‘breaks.’” These others learned the wisdom of the old saying, ‘Hitch Your Wagon to a 
Star.” They did some star-hitching instead of star-gazing. They had a goal—and they 
went there. 

If you have not yet met success, or only mediocre success, it is time you investigated what I 
have to offer. Month after month, for many years, I have advertised ACTUAL RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS, both in the Criticism and Sales Service and in the Profes- 
sional Collaboration Service. Here is one letter, received recently, from a client who has just 
had another book accepted: 

“In my own mind, I still owe you money, notwithstanding that I have paid your 
stipulated fees. These do not compensate you for the services you have rendered me.” 
(Name on request.) 





My files contain many such letters, for they come in constantly. Among my clients are 
established authors, newspaper and masazine ed:tors, and persons in every other walk of life— 
as well as beginners who have just written their first story. The latter receive the same pains- 


taking attention as the former, and, if possible, even more conscientious assistance—because they 
need it more. I shall be pleased to send some of these letters for inspection. 

My own work appears regularly. Some of it has been translated into foreign languages. 
I am able to do for myself what I offer to do for others 


CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE: 
TERMS (Each Ms. charged for separately): 


For Mss. up to 4,000 words, $3.00; up to 7,500 words, $5.00; up to 15,000 words, 
$8.00; up to 25,000 words, $12.00; up to 35,000 words, $15.00; up to 50,000 
words, $20.00; over 50,000 words, $25.00. 

These fees are inclusive. They cover a detailed, constructive criticism of anywhere from 
1,500 to 6,000 words if unavailable; if a story is available or can be made so by revision, the 
fee covers all such work, including typing, submissions, etc. In brief, I back my judgment of 
a story with my time and money, instead of asking the author to do so. 


The Commission charged on sales is 10% 

LET ME SEE THAT UNSOLD MANUSCRIPT. It may supply the solution of the 
whole Mystery of the Rejection Slips. Or, send for booklet, “The Truth About Literary 
Assistance,” containing information vital to every writer, and not obtainable elsewhere. 
(Mailed gratis on request. ) 


PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE 


This is not a ‘‘Course,”’ but intensive individual work with a strictly limited number 
of clients, during which the client and I write a story together, step by step, from the mere plot 
germ to the completed manuscript. This constitutes the most practical training possible. The 
client learns HOW by DOING—which, perhaps, is the reason why I am able to advertise, month 
after month, ACTUAL RESULTS OBTAINED BY MY CLIENTS. The terms are sur 
prisingly low and convenient. 

Particulars on request. 

Some clients in this service have sold the story even before they had completed the payment 
Others have sold stories written while they were still working on the collaboration story with m 
All testify to the value of this Service to anyone striving for literary success. 

This Service is entirely independent of the Criticism and Sales Service. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY sx reaveisco, cativorsi 


Author of — 
“Landing The Editor’s Checks.........-.+++++: $3.00 Postpaid 
“Writing Novels to Sell”..........eeeeeeeeeees $2.50 Postpaid Drawer A-1, P. O. 
“Mistress of Spears” (a Novel)........+++++++: $2.50 Postpaid 


Autographed individually for each purchaser. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 
(Both addresses are always good, as | divide my time between the two cities) 


RECOMMENDED BY EDITORS. OWN SALES REPRESENTATIVE IN NEW YORK FOR 
PERSONAL SUBMISSION OF THE MSS. I ACCEPT. 
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Dear Epitor: 

When Stephens Miranda essayed to write “The 
Truth About Writing for the Talkies” for the 
Writers Digest, he divulged truth but not the 
whole truth. ; 

As a matter of cold fact, the staff writers at 
the studios have ruined the picture game. Next 
to the shameful waste of money indulged by un- 
intelligent executives, the staff writers may be 
blamed for the fact that studios are running at 
half their capacity and the public yawning with 
boredom. : 

No matter how good a scenario may be which 
reaches the studio from the outside, self-protec- 
tion inspires the staff writers to belittle it. They 
want to hang on to their jobs, they dread to have 
it discovered that new writers on the outside 
can provide more original and entertaining ma- 
terial, and they instinctively feel the need of 
promptly choking competition. 

You have read what the studio executives have 
said about the worthlessness of unsolicited manu- 
scripts. The dears don’t know a thing about it. 
The only manuscripts they ever see are those 
selected by $30 and $40 a week “readers,” whose 





judgment is considered sufficiently good to know 
which stories are worthy of the great man’s atten- 
tion. To hold their own jobs, they must make 
some selections to show the boss once in a while 

but they wouldn’t recognize a good manu- 
script if they saw one. 

The system of buying already published ma- 
terial carefully preserves the jobs of the studio 
staff writers . a clever racket. It also 
keeps the readers’ jobs safe . they can 
earn $30 a week reading published stories more 
pleasantly than by searching for talent via un- 
known writers in manuscript form. 

In any case, readers are often recruited from 
remote relatives of executives somebody for 
whom someone with influence needed a job. Look 
what has happened to the famous authors who 
have been called in from the outside to elevate 
this story department. Vaguely, some executives 
realized the story situation was not quite all it 
should be. So the Michael Arlens, Robert Bench- 
leys, P. G. Wodehouses, Roland Pertwees, Ger- 
trude Athertons, Mary Roberts Rineharts, Vina 
Delmars, etc., are purchased and hired in droves 
: only to find themselves made utterly ridic- 
ulous by the “aid” thrust upon them by studio 
staff writers. Don’t you imagine “Once in a 
Lifetime” was all exaggeration. 

Roland Pertwee, with an international reputa- 
tion as an author, did have the luck to be put to 
work on an original story for Marilyn Miller, 
which was pronounced excellent. Congratulations 
flowed upon him thick and fast. Even a banquet 
was given in his honor. Marvelous. But next 
morning when he arrived at the studio for work 
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$3.00 postpaid 


or $4 00 with a year’s subscription to 
WRITER’S DIGEST 


HE “Writer's Market,” 1931 edi- 

tion, contains the name, address, 
and editorial requirements of every 
reliable magazine and publishing house 
in the United States, and many in 
Great Britain. 
It has been reviewed by over two hundred 
newspapers and magazines and has yet to meet 
an adverse published review. The book is sold 
on a money back guarantee. If returned 
within five days your money is promptly 
refunded in full. 


The “Writer’s Market’”’ is 272 pages, cloth 
bound, and printed in clear type. 


Order Now! 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
| 22 EAST 12TH ST., CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| Gentlemen: 
Send me, postpaid, one copy of the ‘‘Writer’s Market,” 
| for which I enclose $3.00. 
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he was informed by a policeman at the gate, scan- 
ning a list, that he was no longer in the employ 
of Warner Brothers-First National. That was 
the first intimation Pertwee had that his services 
were no longer desired. Do you suppose the staff 
writers there were going to permit a successful 
interloper to remain on the payroll? Not on your 
life. Just what means they took to arrange that 
Roland Pertwee should go home in a huff we do 
not know. But Roland was successfully encour- 
aged to leave in a huff. 

See what Mary Roberts Rinehart says in her 
autobiography about her experience writing for 
the movies. Mary decided all they wanted of her 
was the publicity. 

Even Rupert Hughes, who weathered this cam- 
paign against outside authors, is utterly disgusted 
with the industry. When he wrote “She Goes to 
War,” he specifically demanded that the story 
should not be altered so that the female got into 
a uniform and joined the front ranks as a man. 
The staff writer working on the continuity made 
just that change and Rupert had to bear 
the satiric darts of the critics who jibed, 
as he knew they would, at this utterly asinine in- 
terpolation. 

Stephens Miranda’s article was very nice as far 
as it went. 

One can name the staff writers on one hand who 
are really worthy of their jobs. The rest, coupled 
with the ignorance of executives, have made the 
movies a by-word for mediocrity. 

The movies have deliberately catered to what 
they are pleased to call the 12-year-old intellect, 
and that’s all the audience they can hope for now. 
But even the 12-year-olds must be dying off, if 
the wail of the exhibitors rings true. Some day 
it might prove quite profitable to see whether 
the intellect of the public has not grown up a 
little. There may be some explanation, for in- 
stance, for the fact that George Arliss, in the adult 
type of picture he does, has proved more of a 
box office attraction than Greta Garbo. 

All the staff writer knows, for the most part, 
is to poll parrot his confreres . . . one back-stage 
story, fifty back-stage stories, growing weaker all 
the time; one gangster story, fifty gangster stories, 
each more puerile than the last. 

Let’s give the free lance, unaffiliated writer the 
honest chance he deserves. Perhaps a good start 
would be pensioning the staff writer. 

ALMA WHITAKER, 


Western Editor, Screenland, Silver Screen. 


Dear Epitor: 
We are looking for good feature writers in 


Idaho Colorado 
Washington Arizona 
Oregon Utah 


Our publication circulates exclusively to the 
automotive trade in the eleven Far Western States. 
We prefer to make definite assignments after a 
correspondent has briefly outlined the approximate 
nature of the story upon which he proposes to work. 

Manuscripts are paid for on acceptance on a flat 
rate. The average is slightly better than two cents 
a word. 


Rapco PuBLicaTIONs, 
R. W. MartLanp, Jr., Editor, 
Oakland, Calif. 





Dear Epitor: 

Our group will next year (that is, the season 
from September to June) endeavor so to plan its 
program as to produce six full-length plays by 
non-professional authors, the idea being to get 
away from “Broadway Successes” and stress the 


work of experimentation. We will gladly read 
any scripts sent to us, without obligation, and 
without promise of any royalty. We have a new 
theatre and will produce all plays there. 
BEVERLY Brown, 
The Little Theatre League, 
102 E. 8th St., Augusta, Ga. 


Dear EpitTor: 

Thanks to an inspirational article which 
appeared in the WriTEr’s Dicest last De- 
cember by O. O. McIntyre entitled “Giving 
the Free Lance the ‘O. O.’” I have em- 
barked in an adventure in self-syndication. 
I am making good progress. Twenty-one 
papers are now using my “Crime Waves” 
feature regularly. 

The Wrirter’s Dicest has been a great 
deal of help to me. Won’t you give a little 
more space, from time to time, to feature 
article writing and self-syndication. 

Paut D. Hoster, Los Angeles. 





Dear Epitor: 

Our present requirements are for articles 
of from 500 to 2000 words in length, hav- 
ing a news value or news lead of an im- 
portant occurrence in South or Central 
America or the Caribbean during the month. 
Any subject from travel and art to politics 
and finance may be dealt with. Just now we 
have a particular demand for features based 
on personalities in Latin America. We have 
no requirements for fiction, poetry, or jokes. 
Accompanying photographs and snapshots 
are appreciated but not essential and are 
paid for up to $5 when acceptable. 

Material is judged by its timeliness or 
news value and is paid for accordingly on 
acceptance ; reports within two weeks of ac- 
ceptance. No “By” lines given on material 
under 1000 words. We suggest that pros- 
pective contributors familiarize themselves 
with the style and policy of the magazine 
before submitting manuscripts. 

Material we are now receiving is largely 
unsuited to our needs. 

E. BruGuleEre, Associate Editor, 
Chile Pan-Am. 
1? Battery Place, New York City. 
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AmprosE Bierce 


That master of style—the only author about whom five books of biography have 
been published in a single year—had this important work in preparation throughout 
his long career in literature, taking notes on the misuse of words by eminent writers 
only, and ignoring the diction of those meriting no place in Letters. Happily, he 
brought this volume to completion, as the culmination of his literary activities— 
his last word—and entitled it 


Write It Right 


All of. ‘‘He gave all of his property.” The words Gubernatorial. Eschew it; it is not English, is 
are contradictory: an entire thing cannot be of itself. needless and bombastic. Leave it to those who call 
Omit the preposition. a political office a ‘‘chair.’’ ‘“‘Gubernatorial chair’ 


But. By many writers this word (in the sense is good enough for them. So is hanging. 


of except) is regarded as a preposition, to be fol- 
lowed by the objective case: ‘All went but him.” 
It is not a preposition and may take either the 
nominative or objective case, to agree with the 
subject or the object of the verb. All went but he. 


The natives killed sll but him. Lengthy. Usually said in disparagement of 
Executed. ‘‘The condemned man was executed.’” some wearisome discourse. It is no better than 

He was hanged, or otherwise put to death; it is the breadthy, or thicknessy. 

sentence that is executed. 


Fail. ‘‘He failed to note the hour.’’ That im- 
plies that he tried to note it, but did not succeed. 
Failure carries always the sense of endeavor; when a | 
there has been no endeavor there is no failure. A 
falling stone cannot fail to strike you, for it does 


Juncture. Juncture means a joining, a junction; 
its use to signify a time, however critical a time, is 
absurd. ‘At this juncture the woman screamed.” 
In reading that account of it we scream too. 


Roomer for Lodger. See Bedder and Mealer— 
if you can find them. 


“*A self-confessed assassin.’’ Self 
is superfluous: one’s sins cannot be confessed by 


not try; but a marksman firing at you may fail another. 

to hit you. Shades for Shade. ‘‘Shades of Noah! how it 
Got Married for Married. If this is correct, we  rained!’’ ‘‘O shades of Caesar!’’ A shade is a 

should say, also, ‘“‘got dead’’ for died; one expres- departed soul, as conceived by the ancients; one to 

sion is as good as the other. each mortal part is the proper allowance. 


$1 Price Reduced to One Dollar $1 


Still another enormous edition—mass production—enables the publishers to reduce 
the former low price. Don’t bother to make out a check. Simply enclose a dollar bill 
at our risk. The book, postpaid, will follow by next mail. Durable cloth binding. 


Indispensable to the Discriminating 


Primarily intended for authors, editors, proofreaders, lawyers, clergymen, educators, 
students, “‘Write It Right’’ is being purchased by many thousands of others who are 
mindful of the supreme importance of correct diction. One reveals his ignorance when 
he misspells a word; he reveals greater ignorance when he misuses it. Many in charge 
of large enterprises, aware that in good writing precision is the point of capital 
concern, that the misuse of a single word may impair one’s entire argument and 
endanger important negotiations, are ordering this volume in large quantities for 
use by their secretarial staffs and representatives generally. There is no substitute 
for this book; there is none like it. All revel in its irresistible wit. In family circles 
many a merry evening is passed in testing one another’s knowledge of word values, 
while, at the same time, the young student receives the best kind of training in 
clear thinking. 





For 36 years the Neale house has stood for the best in literature. Many classifications are presented: history, 
reminiscence, critiques, fiction, poetry, religion, travel, economics, books for children. Catalogues upon request. 


37 East 28th Street WALTER NEALE, Publisher New York 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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PUBLISHED 
AT 22 E. 12th St., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
United States, U. S. Pos- 
sessions, and Mexico, $2 
a year. Other countries in 
Postal Union, including 
Canada, $2.50 a year. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS— 
When a change of address 
is ordered, both the new 
and old address must be 
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the change is to take 
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THREE SERVICES THAT SWEEP THE FIELD 


The startling success of my Collaboration Service, which combines Editing, Revision and 
Typing, has been marked by many requests for separate Criticism and Typing Departments run 


under my personal supervision. 
COLLABORATION SERVICE: 


author’s service in the field. 
This means that you actually have me as a collaborator. 


TYPING FREE. 


submitted. 
to your sales! 


This is offered as the most complete and valuable 
In person I edit, rewrite, add to or condense every manuscript 
Think what that means 


CRITICISM SERVICE: Your manuscript is carefully studied and is then returned to you 
with not less than a 1000-word analysis of Plot, Style, Continuity, Dialog, Humor or Suspense. 





TYPING SERVICE: 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR MINOR CORRECTIONS. 


Constructively written so you can REWRITE YOUR OWN STORY. 
Clean, properly arranged typing, including one carbon copy. 








Collaboration Fees 
(With Mss.) 


20 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 5 cents 
a line. 


Criticism Fees 
(With Mss.) 
10 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 

















Typing Fees 
(With Mss.) 
5 cents per hundred 
words. Poetry, 2 cents 
a line. 








MOUS SHM eM enimnini ti elroy 


GUARANTEE: 


5 exclusive attention until ready for typing. 

: 2Whe 

2 GERALD TAYLOR WHITE Montville, New Jersey 
ttt ttt tT 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


I personally guarantee that every manuscript sub- 
mitted for my Collaboration or Criticism Services receives my 
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Dear Epitor: 

Much has been made in the daily papers 
over the decision of one George Allan Eng- 
land, writer, who gave up his “career” and 
retired to a chicken farm where he presuma- 
bly hopes to make more money selling 
broilers and eggs than by writing stories. 

Mr. England, according to the press, has 
been “batting out a half million words a 
year,” and, for the past thirty years has 
been selling to the popular magazines. 


It seems to me that any one writer who 
has been selling to a group of magazines 
for thirty years and still has not managed 
to attract to himself a large enough public 
to demand his stories so that editors will be 
forced to raise his rates, even as they have 
raised mine (albeit gradually) from two 
cents a word to four cents a word,—then 
that writer is a hack and the profession is 
improved by his retirement. 


The additional fact that Mr. England has 
written at least six novels and has been un- 
able to get sizable royalties from their sale, 
and equally unable to attract other pub- 
lishers to offer him decent contracts, definite- 
ly shows that Writer England can make no 
more money as a mediocre chicken raiser 
than he can as a mediocre writer. Will 
Writer’s Dicest report Writer’s England’s 
chicken farm income one year from today? 
I'll bet he loses money. 

CHARLES Epwarp FARRELL, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Yes, if Writer England chooses to send 
it to us. 

Reader Farrell’s point that a good writer 
contributing to a group of magzines over a 
period of three decades will certainly build 
up a responsible audience that will demand 
his stories and force higher payment is both 
true and well taken. Mr. England is Phi 
Beta Kappa and a Harvard graduate.—Ed. 





Quality 


The Forum, 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
City. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor. “We are in 


the market for ‘first’ short stories, by writers who 
have never previously had stories published, of not 
more than 3000 words. 
cepted stories. 
Editor.” 


$100 is paid for all ac- 
Address manuscripts to First Story 


THE Forum 
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y There’s the germ of a story 
in this picture. What can you 
do with it? What couldn't you 
do with it if you were a 
newspaper-trained writer? 


To WRITERS 
who aren't writing 


OU never hear of an ex-writer. Once started, 
writers keep on. Have you, perchance, written 
a little, or a lot, and paused—dissatisfied or dis- 
couraged at some flaw in technique, or some lack 
in spontaneity? 
Or are you one of unnumbered thousands whose 
friends say: ‘If you could only write stories as 
you write letters, you could be a successful author!”’ 
In either case, your future as a writer largely de- 
pends upon what you are willing to do about it. 
Ditfidence, spotty technique, faulty characterization, 
the confusion of dramatic values—and most of the 
other problems faced at the start by otherwise 
capable writers—can be cured. 
The first essential is Practice. The second is Attitude. 


Master writing — by writing 


Consistent Practice and a new, comprehensive Attitude come to 
you in the instruction of the Newspaper Institute of America. 
It is a home study course free of ‘“‘isms’’ and ‘“‘ologies.”’ 
It is a system of writing instruction prepared and taught by 
active New York reporters and editors, and based upon the vivid 
and practical training that has turned out so many of this 
country’s leading writers: i. e., the New York Copy-Desk 
Method. 

Week by week, you dre mailed actual assignments—just as if 
you were being broken in on a great metropolitan daily. Your 
work is individually corrected and constructively criticized. 
Under such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy someone else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored style. 
test your native abilities. Our interesting 
It’s free—entirely without 
Newspaper Institute 


Let us help you 
Writing Aptitude Test will do it. 
obligation. Fill in and send the coupon. 
of America, 1776 Broadway, New York. 


| Newspaper Institute of America , 

| 1776 Broadway, New York 

| Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude J 
Test and further information about writing for profit, as I 

| promised in Writer's Digest—August. ] 

l Mr. | 

| Mere. | ——-----~-~---~-----=--—~=-+---------=--- | 
Miss 

| 

| TOO rin ts setters remnant entail aia tinaisisiaenamannae 

| (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call | 
on you.) 7H361 















Henry 


BETTER WRITINC 


‘‘Here is a book that is all meat for the person who 
wishes to write. Mr. Canby has accomplished almost the 
impossible: he has said something new about how to write 
and has said it interestingly.’ o. Y. Herald-Tribune. 


HARCOURT, BRACE & CO. : 383 Madison Ave., N. Y. | 
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Market Demands for August 


Men who can do air-war, western-front 
material are in great demand, together with 
men and women who can do gangster and 
gang-moll material. The pay ranges around 
a cent a word. 

Submit anything you have in this line, 
together with payment at the following rates, 
and return postage in case return with criti- 
cism is necessary: $1.00 to 4,000 words; 
$1.50 to 7,000 words and $2.00 to 15,000 
words. Reading fee will be returned if story 
sells, and 10% commission will be charged. 

Ask for information regarding Edgebrook 
Studio Five Dollar Collaboration Proposition. 
This was used successfully two years ago, 
and brought out several good writers, who sell 
today. This is the same thing—improved. 

My secretary will do the kind of typing I 
use in my own material—professional in 
every detail—for 50c a thousand. Carbon 
and minor corrections will be included. 
This is PICA typing, not VOGUE. 

A small group is working with me in 
person, in Rowley. Rates are low and rooms 
in town are well within reach of all. Why 
not spend a week or more here during August 
and September? 

JOSEPH LUKE DODGE, Author, Lec- 
turer, Literary Instructor and Critic, Edge- 
brook Studio, Rowley, Mass. 


P. S.—The small market mentioned in July is still 
open.—J. D. 


“The Service in Vogue’ 





PLAYS WANTED 


Three-Act Comedies and Comedy-Dramas to play full 
evening and suitable for High Schools and Adults; also 
Christmas Plays and other Plays for Children. 


Cash on acceptance. 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 











Do You Write Plays and Radio Continuity? 


Many Entertainment Publishing Houses bring out plays in 
volume form for use in amateur theatricals. This offers an 


excellent market for the dramatic writer and frequently 
leads to professional stage production. 


Numerous Radio Stations and National Advertisers are also 


in the market for continuity, offering new opportunities for 
free-lance material. 
The RADIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT will put promising ma- 


terial into professional form and market it. 
RATES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
The reading fee of $3.00 for each play or idea submitted 


entitles you to a complete professional estimate of its radio 
or amateur play value and a constructive criticism of ma- 
terial which is unsuitable. 


Material accepted for negotiation is handled on 15% com- 


mission basis. 


We also offer professional manuscript preparation for radio 


continuity and plays at 25c per page 


Write for Complete Descriptive Circular. 
RADIO-PLAY DEPARTMENT 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Literary Agent 
155 East 42nd Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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Dear Epitor: 

I wish to thank you for the article appearing 
in the current issue of the DicEest in regard to 
trade journal writing and for the ones that are 
to come. 

During the past month I have sold five feature 
articles to leading trade journals through tips se- 
cured in WriTEr’s DicEstT. 

Here is a list of trade journals that I have sold 
to which are reliable in every way and pay good 
rates: Bakers’ Weekly, The Cracker Baker, 45 W. 
45th St., New York City; India Rubber and Tire 
Review, Akron, Ohio; Retail Furniture Selling, 
222 North Bank Drive, Chicago; Southern Hotel 
Journal, Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, Ga.; South- 
os Drug Journal, Peachtree Arcade, Atlanta, 

a. 

The above journals are very cordial and invite 
correspondence. 

R. S. Hancock, 


Roanoke, Va. 


Dear Epitor: 

Writer’s Dicest has been very helpful to me, 
and is, I think, indispensable to any one in the 
writing game. 

My stories and articles are selling regularly. 
Just placed three with the Saturday Evening Post. 

Jack TooKEr, 
Williams, Ariz. 


Dear Epitor: 

We can from time to time use a limited number 
of articles dealing with specific activities of an 
individual retailing organization. Such material 
should have a specific application to electrical 
retailing and might range from curling irons and 
necktie pressers to ranges, refrigerators and water 
heaters, and including radio. 

Such material should, however, be well written 
and should represent really unusual and worth- 
while activity on the part of the individual or 
organization whose activities are covered. We are 
not interested in the usual run of so-called success 
stories. We are always in the market for stories 
that are well illustrated (with photographs that 
really tell the reader something). The stories 
themselves should be short—most of the stuff that 
comes in here is horribly over-written—because the 
contributor has no information at his command. 

Incidentally, we are always glad to answer queries 
from prospective contributors, and should such a 
contributor have some real copy on any phase of 
the retailing operation—administrative, selling, or 
what not—preferably related to electrical goods 
retailing—we can always do business. 

RupotpH A. AUGUST, 
Electrical Dealer, 
360 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Dear EpITor: 

There has been no recent change in our editorial 
policy. While we do not make a practice of print- 
ing short stories labeled as such, we are not un- 
friendly to stories of this type, and we should be 
very glad indeed to run across some which would 
fit into The American Magazine. 

MitpreD HarRINGTON LYNCH, 
The American Magazine, 
250 Park Ave., New York City. 
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Eprtor, WRITER’s DIGEsT: 

At Present JUNGLE STORIES 1s Buyine 
Onty THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND Worp Novets. So 
Far THESE Have BEEN TARZAN TYPE. PRESENT 
Porttcy Open. LooKING FoR CONSTRUCTIVE SUG- 
GESTIONS IF You CHoosE, SUBMIT A SYNONSIS. 
AUTHOR SUBMITTING IDEA WE LIKE Best WILL 
Do Next NoveL. 

H. A. McComas, Editor, 
Jungle Stories, 80 Lafayette St., 
New York City. 


Dear Epitor: 
We are not using any more fiction. Fact stories 
and true features are what we are buying. 
Epwin Barrp, 
Real Detective Tales and Mystery Stories, 
1050 North LaSalle St., Chicago. 


Dear Epitor: 

For several years I have been reading the 
Dicest, and have gathered some good ideas from 
it. But all through the pages of the Dicest there 
seems a tendency to advise writers what to do. 
Is it permissible for an editor from the lower 
strata to offer a few suggestions to the youngsters, 
and some not so young, on what not to do? 

And please, for the love of Pete and eternal 
peace, please don’t mention my name in this con- 
nection ! 

I would like to suggest that writers for the 
trade journals get away from the hackneyed “how 
they did it” type of yarns. 

There is a happy medium, and such a story, 
which I received recently, is the inspiration for 
this outburst. It came from a clerk in a hardware 
story. It told how his firm had been losing money. 
The story then developed into an analysis of the 
business; showed where the profits were going; 
what departments were producing and which were 
not, and why; told of the round table discussion 
in which the owners invited comment and sugges- 
tion from every person connected with the business, 
to the end that a complete reorganization was 
effected. The article ended with the results of 
this activity. It was a very practical story, inter- 
esting to read, and invaluable to the subscribers 
of the magazine in which it was published. The 
story drew many unsolicited comments from read- 
ers, and jobbers asked for reprints to the extent 
of 2000, and the calls for reprints haven’t yet 
stopped. 

The trade journal field is a good one for the 
new writer to break into. Editors are not so 
critical, but at times they nearly go insane at some 
of the manuscripts offered. 

In my twelve years as an editor, I have never 
seen a story on “How He Gets the Name on the 
Dotted Line.” Closing the sale of major items, 
involving several hundred dollars or more, is the 
big moment in the sale. What is the best method 
of getting the check and the name on the sales 
contract ? 

If I were a trade journal writer, or had ambi- 
tions—and in days gone by I have pulled down 
satisfactory checks,—I would specialize. I wouldn’t 
study the magazines so much as I would the busi- 
ness about which I planned to write. I would pick 
out the unusual features about which other writers 
pass up. I would study the readers of that trade 
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Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





Beginners 
Only 


eX 


ON THE 15th of each month WRIT- 

ER’S DIGEST enrolls a new group 
of fifty students in its Beginner’s Indt- 
vidual Course in Short Story Writing. 


Experienced students, or writers with 
a good record of MS. sales are not eligi- 
ble. Fifty students will be accepted and 
trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner’s Course 
in writing is to show plainly the ele- 
mentals in writing and painstakingly ex- 
plain how to write short stories. The 
course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 
Course in Writing will not suddenly 
become professional writers, nor will they 
be able to do stories offhand for the 
smooth paper magazines. They WILL, 
however, understand a few secrets of pro- 
fessional writing. and be able to compose 
good readable English in the approved 
editorial style. Only sincere students 
desired. 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable. You will have opportunity to 
study under experienced professional 
writers who will take an individual in- 
terest in your progress. Typewriters 
loaned to those students not owning one. 
As the class will be limited in number, 
we urge you to reply at once. Complete 
details, and an outline of the beginner’s 
course in writing that will intrigue and 
inspire you await sincere inquiries. 





= — — — — — —— ——— 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET | 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| Kindly send details of the Beginner's Course in Writing. | 
| This puts me under no obligation. | 
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journal or specialty group of papers. There are 
plenty of them in your town. 
I would ask those readers questions. When I 


found something they didn’t know about, that’s 
what I would write about. I’d build up a yarn 
that would make the editor put my manuscript on 
top of the pile; that he woul dtake in to the busi- 
ness manager and ask if “preprints” would help 
get business. Those are the kind of yarns that 
are paid for at the rate of 2 cents per, and make 
the editor yell for more. 
S. R. McG 


Atlanta, Ga. 





Magazine Births 


Achievement in Advertising...a monthly deal- 
ing with the mechanics of advertising... June was 
the first issue... “controlled circulation”... pub- 
lished in Chicago. 

The Latin Aid...published at Brooklyn to en- 
courage and popularize the study of Latin. Albert 
Edward Warsley, editor. 

Beauty Industry ...and anyone that thinks it isn’t 
an industry should peer into one of the Federal 
statistic bulletins on the subject...is published 
fortnightly by the H. R. Howell Pub. Co. at 
New Yor 

Midtowner ...a weekly magazine started in New 
York in May to serve the upper mid-town section. 
Leonard Isear is publisher. 

Scientific Astrology... monthly “to champion 
the cause of astrology, to aid in its diffusion, and 
to keep it clean while it is yet young and free from 
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evil.” Edited by P. J. Harwood at Brighton, 
England. 

Script ...catering to short stories at Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

Shadow ...by those proud, prolific parents, Street 


and Smith. Devoted to mystery novels and short 


stories. 79 7th Ave., New York. 
Magazine Deaths 
Boys’ Monthly, Cinema, Flower Garden, Music 


and Youth, Pacific Monthly, have suspended. 
Hollywood Romances, Home Education, Meth- 
odist Review, Nomad, Science and Invention, Scot- 
land Yard, Theater Magazine, Woman’s Journal, 
have either discontinued or ceased publication. 
The New Freeman announces its “definite death 
due to shrinkage of resources.” 
People’s Popular Monthly is being reorganized. 





Foreign Market 
The Canadian Popular Magazine, Sydney, 
Nova Scotia, Canada, will use in each issue 
one serial installment, one novelet, twelve 
short stories, and several fillers. Fiction 
may be any type. Canadian locale pre- 
ferred. Sex stories are not wanted. All plots 
must be unusual and the story exceedingly 
well told. Be sure to enclose coin or inter- 
national postal coupon for return postage. 

One cent a word on acceptance. 








me an article on going to college. 


lack of exercise. 


and I’ve learned how to live.”’ 


is as thrilling and absorbing as a novel. 
original, practical, sound. 


any writer can learn. 


Cupid’s Diary, etc., have paid for their work. 
about it, or drop a line asking for my pamphlet 





If You Want To Sell Write Uzzell 


I am now helping writers to sales in these ways:— 

They are being shown how to write the best stories of which they are capable. 
them recently, after a term of collaboration with me, sold a manuscript to Pictorial Review, 
another former student by the way, having a story in the same issue.) 

They are being given expert market advice—hot tips from the editors. 
It was valueless because of its old-fashioned angle. 
him the modern twist required for Good Housekeeping, which bought and paid for the result.) 

They receive from me not pamphlets to study or printed assignments, but friendly, personal 
letters commenting on their notes and stories, and telling them how to make them better. 

They are shown how to discover the kind of writing they can do best. 
or merely academic instruction can perform services like this. 

They are shown how to develop their powers of observation which are usually dulled by 


They are told what they ougist to know about psychology, why people do what they do. 
Many of them, after solving these problems, write me: 


They consult from time to time my book, 
“The Writer’s Illuminant’”’ 


They learn the proper relations of life and technique to art, which are the greatest lessons 


And they sell—beginners sell—to big and little markets. 
Holland’s, Features Syndicate, Sport Stories, New York Daily News, Action Stories, Young’s, 


‘“‘How I Work With Writers’’; it is free. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Author of stories in The Saturday Evening Post, etc., former Fiction 
Editor of Collier’s; author o: “Narrative Technique.” 


(One of 


(A minister sent 
I gave 


No stereotyped 


“I came to you to learn how to write 


‘Narrative Technique,” 
one of them calls it. 


which they tell me 
It is 


In the last few months 


If you are interested, write to me and tell me 


342 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Writers 


Wives 


WRITTEN SADLY 
By One OF Us 


GREAT deal has been printed in this 

magazine by, for, and about writers. 

But nothing has been said of the 
writer’s wife. This little diatribe, then, is 
humbly and respectfully dedicated to the 
wives of writers. It is being written as a 
consolation to those women who already find 
themselves married to writers and as a warn- 
ing to those who may now be contemplating 
such a rash act. 

To begin with, the writer is neither fish 
nor fowl, business man nor artist, nor does 
he belong to a legitimate profession. He 
does not get up in the morning like any re- 
spectable citizen and go off to his shop or 
office to spend the day. Not the writer! A 
woman who weds some budding Dreiser is 
slated to be married right up to the hilt, 
twenty-four hours a day, 365 days a year. 
As Shaw says of one of his characters, he 
is “hanging around the house all day like 
a poor damned soul in hell.” Not only is 
the writer under foot at all times, but he 
makes himself unusually objectionable by 
his presence. If the baby cries, muzzle it, 


says he. “Don’t slam the door! Stop that 
whistling! Can’t you see I’m trying to 
work? Quit banging those pots and pans 





in the kitchen! Can’t a man have any peace 
around the house ?” 

And then consider, from a wifely point 
of view, the writer’s income. The average 
writer enjoys about as much financial secur- 
ity as an umbrella mender. When he has a 
good month and drags in a couple of fat 
checks his first impulse is to run out and 
spend them. When he has a bad month and 
no checks arrive he blames his wife for her 
thriftless, insolvent ways. And no matter 
what the writer’s income happens to be, he 
has a happy faculty of spending a little bit 
more. When he makes two thousand dol- 
lars a year he needs three. If he should 
happen to make fifty thousand, he would 
cheerfully spend fifty-five. And it’s his 
wife’s fault. “What,” he roars, “happened 
to that check that came in last week for the 
Western story? How can we ever get 
ahead as long as you spend my money like 
a drunken dressmaker?” And when the 
wife reminds him that the butcher, the 
baker, and the filling station have to be paid 
now and then, he flies into a fury and cries 
loudly in the name of Art that he is being 
robbed on every hand. 

Writing is a nice loose trade, so it is said. 
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The writer carries his office under his hat, 
so it is said. The writer enjoys perfect 
mobility. He can take his family to Africa 
or to the South of France or spend the 
winter in Honolulu. All he needs is a port- 
able typewriter and a few sheets of blank 
paper. Don’t believe it! To blast the aver- 
age writer out of his rut is like trying to 
move the rock of Gibraltar. Once he gets 
settled and has his desk planted in the cor- 
ner of the living room or the spare bed- 
room where it will be most in the way, he 
refuses to budge. ‘This atmosphere suits 
me,” he says. “I’m in the middle of a 
story, I can’t leave now. I’m working on a 
good idea. Don’t talk about trips or you'll 
wreck my train of thought. Wait until next 
summer when the market picks up and I'll 
take you somewhere over the week-end. 
What do you think I am, a gypsy? Moving 
around from one place to another gives me 
a headache, anyway.” 

And then there is the matter of work! 
What a grand alibi it is when the wife 
makes an engagement for dinner with 
friends in the next block. The writer can 
always put on a martyred expression, shrug, 
and say: “But my work? Now, my dear, 
don’t you realize that I’ve got to dig for a 
living? If you think writing is easy, just 
try it yourself. A dinner party? But I’ve 
got to finish that story for the editor to- 
night. I promised to have it in the mail by 
tomorrow morning.” 


But when Bill, the writer’s old A. E. F. 
buddy comes to town and wants to throw a 
party, work is forgotten. ‘Why be a writer,” 
says the typewriter pounder, “if you can’t 
take a night off now and then? Put on 
your longest and bluest dress and let’s go 
places, see people, and have some fun.” As 
a result, no work the next day. 


HE writer’s wife is a great help to him 

when it comes to doping out plots! She 
is his public, his audience, and he lectures 
her by the hour on the technique of short 
story narration. Not only that, but he 
hands her his own manuscripts to read and 
insists that she criticize them: “Now tell 
me the truth. What do you think of it? 





Don’t try any soft soap. I really want to 
know how you react to this situation.” The 
docile wife reads the opus and says frankly 
that it’s lousy. And then what a hurrah boys 
follows! “You don’t understand me,” cries 
the author. “You don’t appreciate good 
work. Here I slave like a dog, day and 
-night, in order to keep a roof over our heads 
and to buy a few ham and eggs and the 
baby a new pair of shoes, and you tell me 
my work is bad. What I need is encourage- 
ment, somebody who appreciates craftsman- 
ship and knows what a strain I’m under. 
And my own wife turns against me! The 
one person in the world who should be 
sympathetic, says my stories are lousy.” 

If the wife suggests a plot the writer 
sniffs disdainfully and tells her to turn out 
the story herself—and send it to the true 
confession magazine. He says that the sit- 
uation is hackneyed and trite and hoary 
with time. Shakespeare used it, and Mau- 
passant and O. Henry. “Why, that plot has 
appeared in every publication in this coun- 
try for the last hundred years,” he scoffs. 
Then a week or so later he sits down at his 
typewriter and gives birth to the same story 
and prides himself on his creative and 
original yarn. 


This thing called “Temperament” is al- 
ways difficult for a wife to understand. 
Why a writer should work one day and loaf 
the next is a little puzzling to a sane and 
logical woman. Why he should leave cer- 
tain stories half finished and sit up all 
night to bat out meaningless claptrap which 
hasn’t the slightest chance of seeing the ink 
of publication is a profound mystery. Why 
he’ll seize upon one plot and labor over it 
feverishly while a new and original idea 
goes begging is something a wife can never 
quite get through her head. One week, ac- 
cording to the writer, all editors are horned 
imps of Satan gleefully inserting rejection 
slips in unread manuscripts and sending 
them back to hard-working authors. The 
next week they are beneficent and philan- 
thropic and kindly old gentlemen who sign 
checks in order to keep worthy young writ- 
ers in postage stamps and manuscript paper 
and typewriter ribbon. 








eeIe, 






























And at the end of a few years, after the 
wife has slaved for her husband’s comfort, 
borne him children, guided him through the 
editorial shoals, soothed his ruffled feeling, 
kept his enthusiasm at high pitch, and the 
writer has at last begun to sell his manu- 
script at a profitable figure, he is likely to 
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decide that what he needs is youth and 
beauty about him and, as an artist, he can 
not be tied down to one woman. So he 
casually divorces her and goes off to Ha- 
vana on a honeymoon with a former chorus 
girl whose chief attractions are a purple 
bathing suit and a giggle. 





Short-Short Stories 


By Joun T. Kieran 


HE short-short story is distinctively a 

live issue. Editors are never indiffer- 

ent toward it; they either like it or 
they do not. Many of them call a good 
short-short a modern novel, boiled down to 
its very essence, and others call it a “trick” 
story, depending upon its effect by trickery 
rather than by artistry. Yet, if the short- 
short is only trickery, O. Henry was nothing 
but a cheap trickster, for few will deny that 
his stories are good. 

The proof of the pudding is in the eating, 
and judging from the number of magazines 
that use or even feature the short-short its 
devotees are noticeably more numerous than 
its detractors. Life and Liberty are follow- 
ing success by using them, to say nothing of 
Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, and a great many 
others. 

After selling some thirty short-shorts, re- 
ceiving up to five cents a word for them and 
selling some of them four or five times, or 
more, I have learned some of the things re- 
quired in them and what editors in general 
think of them. 

First of all there must be one general 
effect. There are so few words in the short- 
short that every word not absolutely essen- 
tial to sense, color, and plot must be elimi- 
nated. By sense I mean the plausibility and 
comprehensibility of the story; by color I 
mean the authenticity or ringing-true of 
character and setting. Plot, of course, is 
the framework. All this in one thousand 
words? Yes; otherwise it is not a short- 


short story. Some may go to fifteen hundred 
or eighteen hundred, but the farther away 
from the thousand-word mark, the farther 
they get from the short-short. 

There is a vividness and action about the 
short-short that is seldom approached in 
short stories. They are rapid almost by 
force and their greatest effect is in the end- 
ing. This ending may be a twist, a surprise, 
or a “trick.” But these tricks are no more 
tricky than the endings of thousands of long 
stories and are no more to be criticized. 
The only difference is that in the long short 
story or novel a great deal more preparation 
can be made for the reception of this ending, 
yet in the short-short the quickness and even 
abruptness of the ending is what gives its 
“kick.” As Barbara Blake, editor of The 
New York Programs, wrote to me: “Put 
the climax in the very last line,” meaning, 
of course, that even one line after the climax 
would partially spoil the kick by being an 
anti-climax. This effect seems to me to be 
typically American, both in the kick and the 
brevity of getting through. 


UST as there must be only one general 
effect, so there must be only one thread 

of plot. Mystery, humor, young love, al- 
most any theme, may go to make up the plot. 
In “Golden Cargo,” sold to New York Pro- 
grams, I opened with a ship with all sails 
set, but with anchor dragging, off New York 
coast. A young captain of a coast guard 
cutter observes it in the early dawn through 
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his glasses. Not a soul is visible on the 
ship. I developed this into a one thousand 
word short-short. This illustrates an open- 
ing designed to get instant attention. Early 
dawn ....a ship under full sail that should 
be skimming the water but is only straining 
at a dragging anchor . . . . no lookout or any- 
one on deck. In “A Two-Party Line,” sold 
to The Leatherneck, I manage a situation 
in which a young lover is very much dis- 
turbed because of a pulley clothes-line that 
serves two adjoining apartments. He finds 
strange pajamas when he comes home unex- 
pectedly. (The maid has reeled in the wrong 
line. ) 

When action and swiftness is desired, as 
it is in the short-short, dialogue will serve 
your ends best. Conversation is interesting 
in itself and almost always automatically 
cuts out non-essential words or passages. 
In “The Give Away” I told the whole story 
except the very ending in conversation be- 
tween three people. A youthful crook in a 


speakeasy .... he tells a crony of a wonder- 
ful chance to crack a wall-safe .... they 
are overheard . . . . the crony tells the boy 


not to be afraid. The eavesdropper is a 
master cracksman. He joins the two.... 
he’s just out of jail and argues with the boy 
against getting caught ... . finally dissuad- 
ing him from turning thief. It’s no use 

. .. nobody, let alone an amateur, can buck 
the game .... the boy departs and the 
cracksman picks up his bag of tools and de- 
parts for the address he had gotten from the 
once enthusiastic boy. 


‘THE plot of a short-short is usually con- 
cerned with a single thing. For instance, 

in “The Comeback” I open with a judge 
sentencing a man for selling fake stock. The 
fine is five thousand dollars or a jail sentence 
to be worked out at a small amount a day. 
The time this would amount to is staggering. 
The professional bondsman visits the 
crushed bond salesman in his cell. He offers 
to pay his fine—for a consideration. The 
man grasps at this straw, ready to do any- 
thing to escape a living death of years in 
prison. The bondsman then tells him what 
he will have to do to square the deal... 
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he is to go to a selected territory and sell 
bonds, fake ones, and that’s where the sell- 
ing ability must come in. Atlas bonds—a 
cleanup for both..... The prisoner wilts 
completely. .... Those were the bonds he 
had been selling 

Ideas for plots may be gained from the 
newspaper. For “The Comeback” I took an 
account of a judge in Chicago who fined a 
man ten thousand dollars for selling fake 
bonds, and then sentenced the man to work 
out that fine at the legal rate of $1.50 per 
day. My task was to hang a dramatic inci- 
dent on this fact. For the plot of “Golden 
Cargo” I read a newspaper account of a ship 
discovered just as I have described it. So 
any idea one picks up, from reading, the 
movies, observation, or elsewhere, may be 
the basis of a short-short story. 

The few magazines which I know are not 
friendly to the short-short are the Clayton 
Group and possibly a few of this same type. 
I know that Argosy does not like the so- 
called trick ending. 

However, those who do like the short- 
short are: 

American Farming, 538% S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Blade and Ledger, 500 N. Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 

Chicago Daily News, 400 W. Madison 
St., Chicago. 

Chicagoan, 40% S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 

Christian Herald, 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New York. 

Comfort, Augusta, Me. 

Detroit Athletic Club News, 241 Madison 
Ave., Detroit. 

Everyday Life, 33% Madison St., Chicago. 

Grit, Williamsport, Pa. 

Judge, 18 E. Forty-eighth St., New York. 

Household Magazine, Topeka, Kansas. 

Liberty, 220 E. Forty-second St., New 
York. 

McClure Newspaper 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

New Yorker, 25 W. Forty-fifth St., New 
York. ; 

(Continued on page 61) 
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Le Maitre 


a literary career Polonius might have 
put into iambic pentameters advice to 
this effect: “Love both wisely and too well, 
for wisely keeps one out of jail and in- 
tensity doth spice the dish. . . . This 
above all: whate’er you do, whate’er she 
say, be sure and note it down; for when 
you have reached the age of reminiscence 
and repent—and repent you should—your 
memoirs will have sales and sales. The 
public is eager to feast upon the loves of 
those more bold in loving. Confess you 
fully and your reward will be a flood of 
golden dollars to ease your years when 
golden flesh no longer is so sweet. And in 
the generations after you the story of your 
loves will be in vellum bound, and 
But enough. The point, I hope, is clear. 
Confession in the church gives peace to the 
soul, and confession to the world brings 
its return in worldly goods and honors. 
The memoirs of Cellini and Casanova are 
classic; today Ursula Parrott and Theo- 
dore Dreiser and Frank Harris and a host 
of others are confessing at book length, 
and the sale of their books is comparable 


| F HAMLET had sought both fame and 
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The Technique 
of Successful 
Sinning 


By Lurton BLASSINGAME 






to the circulation of magazines that 
devote themselves entirely to the 
publication of real and unreal rev- 
elations of private individuals. 

It is with these so-called “Con- 
fession” magazines that I am in- 
structed to deal in this article, and 
I mention the great confessors so 
that you will not think that Bernarr 
Macfadden is the father or even the 
step-father of this branch of writ- 
ing, or that you must sell to the 
“confession” group if you decide 
to reveal the inner secrets of your life. 
Staid Harpers has recently published an 
anonymous confession by a husband—“‘My 
Wife Divorced Me”’—and Cosmopolitan 
has long run signed confessions by men and 
women more or less well known. 

It is doubtful, however, if even Mr. Hearst 
will pay as much for your confession as will 
Mr. Macfadden, and certainly he will not 
accept as many. To understand the strictly 
“Confession” periodicals some understand- 
ing of Mr. Macfadden himself seems to me 
to be essential. 

Suffering from a weak body and often on 
the verge of starvation, the first part of his 
life is a story of struggle and denial about 
which he has “confessed” in detail. He learned 
the value of a dollar, and he has never for- 
gotten it. Experiences with one or two 
quack doctors, whose fees he could pay, 
prejudiced him against the medical profes- 
sion, while work on a farm showed him the 
value of exercise. Acquiring good health 
and becoming an expert wrestler he decided, 
being an extravert, that he was invincible 
in any field he chose to enter. 

An egotist, he liked to feel his own power 
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and greatness. He could throw only one 
man at the time, and that was not enough. 
How reach and influence many men? He 
became a writer, and though publishers 
laughed at his first novel, “The Athlete’s 
Conquest,” because of its crudity and nu- 
merous grammatical mistakes, he rewrote 
the book and published it himself. 

He brought out an exerciser, and to in- 
crease its use he published a little magazine, 
“Physical Culture,’ showing different ex- 
ercises which could be performed with his 
exerciser. The magazine grew and Mac- 
fadden began to publish articles and stories 
in it. 

Nine years later Coryell, the originator 
of Nick Carter, brought Macfadden an 
idea: bring out a magazine telling the true 
stories of men and women. “True Stories” 
appeared as a result, and at first the stories 
printed dealt chiefly with confessions which 
involved the sexual life of the characters. 
To be sure that there would be no more 
interference from his enemies, the fa- 
mous “Board of Ministers” came into being 
as advisers. The professional confessors 
of that period had a formula for the sure- 
fire story: “Let the shadow of a bed ap- 
pear on every page, but never let the bed be 
seen.” 

One acquaintance of mine who sold a 
number of stories to the magazine at that 
time, wrote one that was aimed to find 
out just how much he could say. He “let 
the bed be seen,” and the story came back. 
As nearly as I remember the accompanying 
letter, it read: “We don’t mind going to the 
edge of the brink, but for God’s sake, don’t 
ask us to jump!” 


IRTH control information is much bet- 

ter known today; social and moral stand- 
ards are not so strict; and so True Story 
does not accept many stories today of the 
young innocent girl who takes one false 
step because of love, and who soon there- 
after finds herself an expectant mother hav- 
ing to leave home and struggling to make 
her repentant way in the world. But Mr. 
Macfadden’s interest in moral problems 
and his Scotch determination to make and 
keep money have not lessened. True Story, 


therefore, continues on its way, a money 
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maker for its publisher and a place where 
the writer may reveal his life story and get 
money for doing it. 

The old shadow-of-the-bed formula no 
longer works as well as it did; the field 
for confessions has broadened; but one rule 
remains inviolate, both for Macfadden’s 
publications and the kindred ones of other 
publishers. Whether your confession is of 
a life purely imaginary, or is an exact ac- 
count of events, your recounting must 
sound true. I know of nothing else that 
has been as productive of rejection slips in 
this field as the breaking of this rule. The 
stylistic writer, who may sell his stories to 
good magazines, frequently cannot sell to 
the confession group. Some writers who 
cannot sell anywhere else have the touch 
that enables them to sell constantly in this 
field. 

Macfadden publications specializing in 
true stories demand that these stories be 
true. Macfadden editors who accept your 
true story, accept it in the belief that it is 
true. 

Any smart aleck statement to the contrary 
on your part particularly after your story 
is accepted may lead to serious trouble and 
blacklisting. 

What creates this note of reality that is 
so desired? For one thing, it is a quality 
of sincerity in the author. For another, 
it is simplicity and accurate description of 
details and scenes. Many persons can write 
letters that have the “confession” require- 
ment of naturalness, but when they sit down 
to write a story, they immediately become 
conscious of their writing and grow “lit- 
erary.” As a result, their writing, even 
when of actual events, has an unnatural 
tone and is not convincing. But perhaps a 
few examples from published stories will 
show clearly what I mean. 

Here is the opening of a yarn in J Confess, 
the Dell publication: “I first met Kenneth 
Clough when he came into the Customs 
House where I worked, looking for a pack- 
age. He was not particularly good-looking 
and I guess I noticed him because he hap- 
pened to be carrying a cane, which was an 
unusual sight in our little sea-coast town.” 

From True Confessions, the Fawcett 
magazine of the group: “That particular 


























night we had a date at ten with Fred Ames 
and Ben Gardner. Fred was Cora’s steady, 
and Ben wanted to be mine, but I couldn’t 
see him that way. He was nice enough, 
though sort of bossy and crabby. Anyhow 
he gave me no palpitations of the heart.” 

Real Love Magazine, published by Street 
& Smith, follows the formula of writing, 
though the note is tinged with romance: 

“Laughter bubbled through my lips as I 
drew the dress over my head. I was glad 
it was pink and blue. Excitement had 
brightened my eyes, and my feet danced 
as the soft chiffon fell foaming about them. 
I picked up the big floppy hat from the cot 
and put it on so my forehead was exposed, 
with just a loop of hair above one eye and 
two loose ringlets against my cheeks.” 

And to return to True Stories: “Ellen, 
clearing the breakfast table, said to me, 
‘Beverly, what time do you usually start 
to church?’ 

““Church? Why, I— —’ 

“*Which church do you folks attend?’ 

“Weill, there’s a little gray stone church 
about two blocks from here. ’Piscopal, I 
guess’.” 

Do you see the difference between the 
writing in these examples and in stories in 
higher grade magazines—between the tone 
of them and the tone of your own writing 
when you are turning out a story? 

The sentences are simple and direct. The 
tone of the writing fits the characters who 
are supposed to be doing the writing. The 
little girl working in the Customs House tells 
you the first thing she noticed about the 
man who is to play an important part in 
her life. The waitress in the True Confes- 
ston writes as she would talk, of “dates” 
and “steadies” without apologizing for 
using slang, without apparently knowing 
she is using it. The romantic young girl 
tells of the color of her dress and the way 
she fixed her hair, for these are important 
to her. An older woman, recalling her 
youth, tells how a country girl assumed 
everyone went to church, and shows how 
nonplussed she was by the question. 

If you can write simply and naturally 
of a girl’s, or woman’s, or man’s prob- 
lems, then all you have to do is read the 
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confession magazines and find the one using 
the kind of material you can produce. It 
will be better for you to find this out from 
reading than for me to tell you, but a few 
suggestions will help you to find your own 
niche a litle more quickly. 

True Stories, which pays the biggest 
prices, usually prefers the life story of a 
woman or man, and wants this story to 
involve some moral that is inherent in the 
story and not dragged in. Sometimes the 
moral may be left out entirely if the story 
itself is sufficiently dramatic and interesting. 
The story from which I quoted brought 
the author $2000 and is called “The Woman 
My Father Married.” In it a woman, just 
reaching maturity, tells of the influence of 
her father’s second wife. 

The father’s first wife died giving birth 
to the narrator’s little sister. The father, 
a sporting man, ran with a gay circle and 
the narrator, ten years old at the time the 
story opens, grows up without restrictions. 
Then the father marries a simple country 
girl to provide a home for his children. 
The second wife, Ellen, saves the heroine’s 
brother from scandal and makes a man out 
of him by sending him down to the farm 
to work where he gains health and gets 
away from a bad crowd. The heroine is 
almost carried off by a man with whom she 
played around, but Ellen saves her. Partly 
because of her own worth, partly because 
of her influence with his children, the father 
comes to love Ellen and respect her and 
deserts his wild life. Through the influ- 
ence of a simple, God-fearing, hard-work- 
ing woman a family is saved from disgrace 
and evil ways. 

The moral here is obvious. The story 
teaches the things Mr. Macfadden has al- 
ways taught, and it elates the board of min- 
isters. No wonder it won a prize. The 
$1000 story in the same issue does not make 
this moral quite so obvious. It tells of a 
woman who helped her husband make a 
business success, only to see him sent to 
jail for a crime he did not commit. She 
carries on the business and works to get 
him out of jail, only succeeding after she 
has lost his love. For a time she has to 


carry on alone, but at the end his love and 
faith are restored. 
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The man who drank more than he should, 
and because of this lost his children and 
so must repent; the wife who failed to curb 
her temper and because of it seriously in- 


jured the little daughter she loved; the 
school teacher falsely accused of wrong re- 
lations with a pupil, losing his wife because 
of the accusation and later finding happi- 
ness with the one person who had stood by 
him—these are representative confessions 
in True Story. In most of these stories a 
man or woman does something he or she 
shouldn’t do, comes to harm through this 
and suffers, but later finds happiness. 

Most of the other confession magazines 
prefer stories of young girls or women. 
True Confessions, published in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, prefers stories that end with the 
marriage of the heroine. The old shadow- 
of-the-bed formula still works surprisingly 
well for this magazine. 

In the lead story in the August issue a 
waitress lets herself be “picked up” by a 
rich man. She falls in love with him, and 
when she sees she is going to lose him, she 
gives herself to him in her desire to bind 
him to her. This fails, and in an effort 
to forget the lost love she marries another 
man, discovering on her wedding night that 
she is with child by the man who left her. 
Her husband thrusts her out; the child is 
born in a charity home; the girl nearly dies. 
But the father has not married after all; 
he finds her and all is well. 

In another story in the same issue a 
woman marries a man who has been burned 
by some woman he had loved and left. The 
scar is a constant reminder of the other 
woman, and the wife is not happy. As a 
climax the wife discovers her own maid is 
the other woman and the husband had con- 
tinued his relations with her. There is a 


divorce and the ex-wife marries the man _ 


who had always loved her but whom she 
had once refused. 

True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New 
York, also uses first person stories “of 
actual experience.” 


“We are in need of strong emotional ma- 
terial based on actual experiences. The stories 


must be sincere and utterly convincing and we 
require an affidavit before purchase that each 
story is fundamentally true or based on a true 
incident. 


Stories of young love, marital ad- 





justment or any other phase of life which has 
a powerful, emotional background are wel- 
come. Short stories should be up to 7000 
words in length and installments of the serials 
of about the same length. The serials may run 
four or five installments. The keynote of 
sacrifice is always welcome.” 


I Confess, published at 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, runs stories somewhat 
similar to those in True Confessions. The 
majority of stories deal with the girl or 
young wife who makes a “mistake” because 
of love, and who suffers and suffers before 
finding happiness at the end. 

Very little sex interest is found in Street 
& Smith’s first person magazine. As the 
title indicates, the stories are chiefly ro- 
mances told in the first person. The Cin- 
derella plot, popular in all the love story 
magazines, appears here rather constantly 
in different dresses. The one concession to 
the “confession” angle is a slightly more 
realistic attitude toward love. 


Physical descriptions in all the maga- 
zine stories must be accurate; emotional 
descriptions only approach reality. Even 
I Confess and True Confessions handle the 
details of seduction with Victorian retiecnce 
when compared to the work of the modern 
realists. Suggestion is the keynote of such 
scenes, and you must write carefully when 
touching on them. Here is a good example 
from the Fawcett magazine: 


“We walked slowly through the sand. 
My feet dragged. I was weak with emo- 
tion and leaned on Phil’s arm. He wasn’t 
any too calm himself. His eyes were 
strangely bright and his breath came un- 
evenly. 

“We found at length a little cove, 
crested with sand dunes. Phil spread 
his top coat on the ground and we sat 
down very close together. I closed my 
eyes and let my head droop against his 
shoulder. 

“Margery, Margery!’ He crushed me 
to him, and I could feel him trembling all 
over. 

“T lifted my lips as he bent his head. 
‘He’s mine now—mine,’ I thought as I 
melted into his hungry young arms. Then 
I forgot everything else in a blinding 
ecstasy of love. 

(Continued on page 47) 











HILE sitting in my dressing room 
at the Albee Theatre, Cincinnati, 


Ohio, a man entered ahead of his 
knock. He was dressed in a white suit, 
without a broom. A second look was re- 
quired to notice the absence of a broom. 
Most all street cleaners dress in white and 
carry brooms, so how was I to know, until 
after a second look, whether he was a street 
cleaner, or a barber? I had just finished 
autographing a waiter’s apron, a musician’s 
banjo, and a small boy’s baseball bat. So 
naturally my first look at the man in the 


By Harry LANGDON 


Whose many successes, which 
he writes as well as acts, in- 
clude “See America Thirst,” 
“Soldier’s Plaything,” “The 
Chaser,” “Strong Man,” “Tramp, 
Tramp, Tramp,” “Three’s A 
Crowd,” “Head Guy,” etc. 


white suit meant an autograph on a broom, 
a shovel, or a dump can. It didn’t require 
a third look to realize my mistake. He was 
a great big tall man. The low ceilings in 
the dressing room made him look even 
taller. He immediately put forth a hand, 
not much unlike those big appendages, you 
see on the ends of steam shovels. 

“Are you Mr. Langdon, Harry Langdon ?” 
he asked. I remained silent a moment, as 
I always do, when confronted with that 
which might be a summons. I looked him 
over hurriedly, thinking, “What have I done 
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now!” The hotel bill had been paid in ad- 
vance, I never steal towels; my conscience 
was clear, as far back as a week at least. He 
looked a little bit like an attorney; could 
be mistaken for a young doctor; a sheriff? 
No, his vest was void of soup stains, and 
he didn’t chew tobacco. 

After my brain had gone through a seri- 
ous of “lap dissolves,” as to whom he might 
be, I uttered a half way, “Yes,” in reply to 
his question, thinking at the same time, “If 
he whips out a summons, I’ll haul off and 
knock him for a row of aisle seats.” I was 
in the mood for a combat, for it had only 
been a few minutes before, that I had 
“sassed” a taxi driver and “gotten away” 
with it. But I was all wrong,—No sum- 
mons, no autograph, no ad solicitor, no 
“touch.” 

He was only Mr. Mathieu, of WrirtEr’s 
Dicest. Ashamed, “fussed,” and tickled 
at meeting an editor, I offered him a chair, 
when he was already sitting on one. My 
little reserve of importance flared up, and 
I lowered my voice, which at its lowest, is 
only on note lower than high C. He asked 
me if I would write an article for his maga- 
zine. “Why certainly, Mr. Wagner,” I re- 
plied, “muffing” his name “right off the 
bat.” “Mathieu, is the name,” he corrected 
me. “Oh yes, I didn’t catch it at first; the 
electric fan makes so much noise.” Another 
hot flush behind the collar, when I noticed 
the fan was not running, but Mr. Mathieu 
was very tolerant; this I know, because 
when he left, I found that he had been sit- 
ting on the stiff bristles of a hair brush all 
the while. 

“I would like to have you write an article 
on how to bring laughs from an audience 
without undue ‘pie throwing’ on your part.” 
I heard him say, as I was putting on my 
make-up. “Explain,” he continued, “why 
people laugh, and the differences between 
broad humor and subtle humor.” After he 
finished his request, I was wishing that he 
had asked me how to make a one-string 
violin out of a cigar box, or a kite, instead 
of how to get laughs. 

I don’t know just exactly how it’s done. 
Some comedians can get laughs by force, 





while others cannot. As soon as I find my- 
self trying to be funny, I also find shrieks 
of silence. This is because of an attempt 
to make an unfunny scene, funny. To 
“pull” laughs on the screen, without exer- 
tion, lies entirely with the author of the 
story, and the player. 

Personally it is much easier to get laughs 
when the burden of story telling is given 
to characters other than myself. Laughs 
come easier when the story is based on hon- 
est, human principles. — 

Give the comedian a sincere purpose, no 
matter how trivial. oat 
‘ Build situations ahead of him, “tip” off 
the audience (readers) so they will be “in 
on” the joke, then bring on the victim, and 
bring the characters on to him. 

This is one formula that I like, and 
though it is as wide open for criticism as 
Joe E. Brown’s mouth, I will stick to it. 
To me, the most difficult way to get laughs 
is to manufacture a story as you go along, 
with nothing on which the comedian can 
hang his laughs, except “gags” that are ob- 
viously forced. I have always felt the need 
of feeling I am protected, in this way, be- 
fore doing a scene; protected with a situ- 
ation that holds interest. Don’t make your 
humorous stories or scenarios just a series 
of “gags.” 


OME friends of ours, who are not in the 

picture, or theatrical business, narrowly 
escaped being killed when the automobile 
in which they were riding went over a steep 
embankment. Arriving home, they laughed 
till their sides ached, about the different 
positions in which they found themselves 
after the accident, which were hilariously 
funny. 

Mrs. Langdon tripped over a cable as she 
came in the stage door last week, falling 
down four steps. Everyone near by rushed 
to her assistance. She was white with fear 
that she had broken her neck or a leg, but 
fortunately she wasn’t hurt at all. After- 
wards, her ludicrous appearance there on her 
knees, and her frightened expression, 
brought ripples of laughter from all sides. 
In these two incidents, comedy followed 
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close on the heels of tragedy. One reason 
people laugh and go to the theatre or read 
books to chuckle over the misfortunes of 
others, if they do not result seriously, is be- 
cause they reflect their own experiences. 


* * > * 


There has been a lapse of time of an 
hour and fifteen minutes since I finished 
the last paragraph. I am playing at the 
Palace Theatre, Chicago. Between shows, 
(four a day) in make-up, I sneak up the 
back way of the hotel to my suite, for re- 
laxation in cartooning, putting down new 
ideas, chatting with Mrs. Langdon, and, in 
this instance, finishing an attempt at writing 
an article. 

Entering the corridor where waiters, with 
trays and tables filled with dishes, glass- 
ware and tempting viands, are ascending on 
the same elevator, to delight waiting guests 
with delicious concoctions, I arrived just in 
time to see two tables carried in mid-air 
come to a most forceful meeting. A crash, 
ham and eggs, soup, potatoes, all over the 
hallway. The appearance of an irate man- 
ager, who promptly discharged them both 
with verbal explosives and—well, I haven’t 
laughed yet. Three maids and an elevator 
boy stood by with dead “pans,” which con- 
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tradicts my statement in the last paragraph. 
The only thing I am able to laugh at right 
now is an imitation of “Madame LeBrun 
and Daughter,” that hangs on the wall over 
my desk, and my R. K. O. contract. 

I’d like to explain the difference between 
“broad” and “subtle” humor, but come to 
think of it, I have never really stopped to 
analyze the difference. The distinction be- 
tween the two comes instinctively, rather 
in the nature of a sixth sense. The use of 
one, or the other, being determined by the 
situation to be presented. 

Usually “broad” humor is depicted by 
the physical action of characters involved 
in ridiculous situations. 

“Subtle” humor is injected by pantomime, 
projecting the underlying thought before 
an audience, or by clever dialogue. 

Charlie Chaplin and Ernst Lubitsch are 
past masters in the art of using humor, and 
to study the genius, displayed by either of 
them, in just one film would describe better 
than all the words ever written, what I have 
failed to express in the above paragraph. 

I wish some day, some one would ask me 
to write a story on, “How a tired man can 
avoid relinguishing his seat to a lady, on a 
street car, without the lady getting “wise.” 
I’ve got a “pip” to tell. 





Bulletin 


DEAR EpiTor: 

_ Dell Publishing Company announce the publica- 
tion of a new magazine, the title of which is to 
be announced later. It will be a Western maga- 
zine, using the familiar Western theme. That, 
however, ends the similarity with existing West- 
erns. Stories for this magazine should be as far 
from the trite Western stories as possible. There 
is no formula other than the story be original, 
different, and true to locale. Love interest is 
barred. 

Short stories should be 5000 words in length, 
novelettes 10,000, and novels 20,000. Stories are 
desired for this magazine immediately. The rates 
are good and payment is made upon acceptance. 

Cordially, 
C. W. Mowre, Editor, 

Dell Publishing Co., 
100 5th Ave., New York. 





Dear Epitor: 

The first issue of My Story, the September 
number, will be on the stands during the last 
week of this month. It is a new rotogravure 
magazine, published monthly, which will use only 
true stories of the confession type. 

We want emotional stories written in the first 
person, and we do not care whether or not they 
end happily, but they must be true life, and they 
must mirror the honest sentiments and feelings of 
ordinary human beings. No wise-cracking, no 
foreign scenes, and no odd plot complications. Our 
rate is 2c a word, and we like stories to be 5000 
words or under. Stories 3000 words long will re- 
ceive a special welcome. 

We report upon manuscripts within one week, 
and pay upon acceptance a week thereafter. We 
extend a cordial invitation to all writers of this 
type of material. Names mean nothing to us, as 
our short stories are published anonymously. 

Yours very truly, 
LyMAN MEARSON, 
Editor, My Story, 
100 5th Ave., New York. 















Money-Making Ideas for 
Beginning Writers 





By CHARLES SPEEDIE 


EARNED my living by miscellaneous 
writing for six years before landing my 
first fiction story. My average incom. 
ranged from $45 a week at the end of the 
first year to well over $100 a week at the 
end of the sixth year. Any beginning writer 
who is sufficiently industrious and possessed 
of average intelligence can earn a good liv- 
ing by his writing through a score of meth- 
ods other than fiction writing. 
It was while I was typing away futilely at 
a string of insipid and technically “lousy” 
short stories that I determined to supple- 
ment my fiction attempts with other work 
which could be counted upon for quicker 
results. The first step was to insert this 
advertisement in the classified department 
of the daily newspapers. 


PROFESSIONAL writer will prepare your 
speeches for meetings, conferences or conven- 
tions. Box 356, Journal. 


My first job, as a result of the classified 
advertisement, was the writing of a paper 
to be read at an annual convention of under- 
takers! I was: paid $10 for the service, which 
occupied exactly three hours of my time. 
Other bits of similar work followed ; I wrote 
speeches ranging from Rotary Club toasts 
to D. A. R. dissertations upon the signifi- 
cance of chiaroscuro in Rembrandt’s paint- 
ings. My method was to obtain the ma- 
terial from the “client” either in writing or 
as a reporter obtains an interview; or, if the 
client knew nothing whatever of the subject 
to be discussed, I would go to the library 
or other source and prepare the speech from 
start to finish. 

Speech writing led me into another profit- 
able field, suggested by several of my clients 
and accepted by others with a little persu- 
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asion. This consisted of writing the life 
history of the client, tracing also his an- 
cestry as far back as possible. 

As some of my clients were Mayflower 
Descendants and Daughters of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, the lineage sketches some- 
times extended back several hundred years. 
Then, with all the photographs available, I 
would work the history into booklet-size 
printed form, taking care to select proper 
type faces and paper. 

These histories were paid for at varying 
rates, ranging from $50 to $600. I was 
offered $1,000 to write the complete life 
history of a successful button manufacturer, 
but he had the misfortune to die before the 
work was even commenced. The job would 
have required less than two months work, 
and would have netted more than $600, de- 
ducting printing expenses. 

Trade journal work next presented itself, 
also through established clients. Business 
men of my acquaintance had been requested 
to send descriptions of industrial innova- 
tions of their own to various trade journals. 
They had no time in which to prepare the 
articles, and were glad to pay me to do the 
work, as it was desirable publicity for them 
in their trade relations. In addition to their 
fees, I was able to collect from one-fourth 
to one-half cent a word from the trade jour- 
nals, with additional payment for photo- 
graphs. This led naturally into other trade 
journal work, and to the establishment of 
contracts with editors of various trade maga- 
zines. When it is considered that trade 
journal writing is usually done at first draft. 
the low rates of payment compare favora- 
bly with even two-cents a word writing 
which is turned out at the cost of three or 
four revisions. 
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My speech-writing contacts with business 
men led also to the writing of copy for 
booklets, circulars, and advertising matter 
for their companies. This work ranged from 
simple broadside circular work to traveling 
over a large railroad system writing descrip- 
tive material for travel literature. At one 
stage of the commercial work I edited three 
house organs, charging the firms a flat rate 
of $300 and more per month and paying 
from $150 to $200 for the printing, leaving 
a balance of more than $400 a month for 
the editing, which required but a few hours 
daily. My spare time was devoted to the 
eternal struggle to produce acceptable fiction. 

At another stage in my non-fiction career 
I wrote a daily Shopper’s Guide for a news- 
paper, making the rounds of retail mer- 
chants and producing a column of spicy 
gossip about current bargains at downtown 
stores. This was paid for at the rate of 
$15 a week, and required two hours a day 
of my time. 

The advertising column proved to be an 
entering wedge for an editorial column en- 
titled ““About Town,” in which I used the 
same rambling style of writing. This brought 
me an additional $10 a week although the 
“column” was only ten inches long. It re- 
quired an hour a day to write; sometimes 
less. 

I conceived the inspiration once of writ- 
ing ideas for cartoonists to use as a basis 
for drawings. Taking my cue from the 
modern vogue of continued comic strips, I 
devised a number of such continuities. They 
all fell flat, but the idea served profitably 
in another setting. I rewrote the same ma- 
terial, only this time as advertising comics, 
and made an agreement with a young news- 
paper staff artist to draw over-size comic 
posters for store windows. These sold easi- 
ly, for a time, until they were no longer 
a novelty in my particular city. 

Reading an article in Writer’s DIGEST 
telling how to manufacture humor, I set 
about once to startle the world with side- 
splitting gags, verse and satire. The only 
side-splitting on record was done by my 
family when Life, Judge, College Humor 
(and so on down the line) returned the 
neatly-typed manuscripts with polite rejec- 
tion slips attached. There was a by-product 
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here, however. I rewrote the gags, put them 
on 8x10 posters and sold them to restau- 
rants, garages, stores, and other establish- 
ments wishing to tickle the funny-bones of 
their customers. 


UBLICITY writing, after the first touch 

of circular and advertising copy writing, 
proved to be the most profitable field open 
to my embryonic abilities. Success in pub- 
licity writing, at least if one is working free- 
lance, lies partly in one’s salesmanship. 
After a writer has landed a publicity di- 
rector’s position with a railroad or chain 
store or some organization, of course, his 
success depends no longer upon personal 
salesmanship, but entirely upon productivity 
and fertility of imagination, along with a 
sense of news values. 

During political campaigns any writer can 
pick up a few incidental dollars writing life 
histories (condensed to a few hundred 
words) of political candidates. The stories 
should be written in news-feature style and 
sold to the candidate, who may use them in 
various ways. They may be used, with 
photographs, in circular form; they may be 
mimeographed and sent to weekly and daily 
newspapers in the territory of the candi- 
date’s constituency; they may be used for 
radio broadcasting. In selling the idea to 
the candidate, it is well to stress the import- 
ance of giving newspapers an accurate his- 
tory written by someone in sympathy with 
the candidate. I charged $25 each for writ- 
ing a series of eighteen of these histories 
for candidates of one party during the 1928 
presidential election. I also contributed some 
incidental publicity service along with the 
writing, but the writing alone should be 
worth from $10 to $20 per history of 500 
to 1000 words. 

Having a flare for literary criticism, I 
tried for six months to land a job as critic 
on a daily newspaper, without success. The 
papers were well supplied, both by staff 
members and publishers, but I managed to 
sell my services to a circulating library. I 
wrote criticisms of’ 100 to 200 words on each 
of a list of fifty books purchased by the 
library for renting at three cents a day. I 
had read a third of the books, and scanned 
the others long enough to write the reviews. 
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I received $25 for the series, which was low 
return considering the volume—7?,000 words 
—but the work required only two days’ time, 
and was the kind of experience I was seek- 
ing. Besides, it was all first-draft material. 


At ONE stage of my “criticism” career 

I became incensed at the triteness of 
sentiments expressed on greeting cards. I 
compiled a rhyming dictionary of my own, 
and settled down to surprise the greeting 
card companies with some original ideas 
which (I thought) would cause a mild re- 
volution in prevailing literary ruts of the 
industry. In order to distribute the results 
of my inspiration equally, I sent a dozen 
verses to each of a long list of greeting card 
manufacturers. They seemed to be very 
content to labor along in their ruts, because 
they unanimously returned my verses with- 
out even suggesting that they were over- 
stocked, or couldn’t use the material at 
present, or didn’t feel inclined to buy from 
new sources. I called my newspaper artist 
friend into service again, and he lettered 
some of the verses on black cardboard, using 
white ink. I sold the whole lot of fifty 
cards to a “boomer” salesman who sold 
them to small town restaurants and hotel 
keepers. 

Newspaper writing, while considered by 
many to be outside the realm of creative 
writing, nevertheless contributes greatly to 
a writer’s power of rapid composition. Noth- 
ing else, I believe, so quickly prepares a 
writer to do acceptable first-draft work, and 
the ability to sketch rapidly a whole story 
with unbroken continuity often saves hours 
of laborious work and prevents errors in 
plot construction, even for experienced and 
successful writers. 

After sweating under the verbal lashes 
of a series of seven city editors in as many 
cities, I decided to start a paper of my own 
and write what I pleased. I had no money, 
but plenty of resourcefulness. Armed with 
a dummy of the first edition of a project 
tabloid feature weekly, I made the rounds 
of advertisers in Omaha, Nebraska. I 
bought furniture and rented an office with- 
out paying anything down. I collected 
enough in advance on advertising to get out 
the first eight-page issue. The lead articles 
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on page one attacked a marathon dance con- 
test. I had arrayed the uncomplimentary 
testimony of judges, ministers, civic leaders 
and marathon dancers in a scathing de- 
nouncement of the dance contest. The own- 
ers of the show promptly decided to sue me 
for $50,000 damages for ruining their con- 
test. (I had issued 10,000 copies of the 
tabloid, and they had sold like hot cakes.) 
My office furniture was ousted and parked 
on the sidewalk for non-payment of rent. 
Carriers struck for higher wages. I moved 
the furniture into another office and hired 
a new group of carriers, but the feature 
weekly lasted only two weeks. I had been 
publisher and feature editor and managing 
editor and office boy, but “Time to Write 
and Think with Originality” had not existed 
during that two weeks. 

I decided that Omaha, Nebraska, was the 
wrong locale for a tabloid weekly, so I 
headed for Hollywood, California, broke. 
I was broke everywhere along the way, but 
particularly broke in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
so I stopped there and worked on a regular 
newspaper for two months. Fortified with 
money,I started again for Hollywood, and 
because the highway led through the wild 
west town of Las Vegas, Nevada, I landed 
in Hollywood broke, but still possessed of 
the tabloid feature weekly idea. 

Hollywood merchants didn’t take kindly 
to paying out money in advance to unknown 
publications still in the “dummy” stage. I 
borrowed $5.00 from a newspaper reporter, 
sent eight telegrams to a motion picture pro- 
ducer and (wonder of wonders!) obtained 
an interview. I sold him on the idea of 
a feature weekly and got his check for $200, 
which sufficed to put out the first issue, with 
25,000 free circulation. 

This time I decided to make sure about 
the “Time to Write and Think with Origin- 
ality” part of the program, with the result 
that two weeks later all I had left was time 
to write and think, and plenty of it. I with- 
drew to a deserted real estate tract office up 
in Palo Altos, in the hills overlooking Holly- 
wood, and was promptly evicted by a fire 
warden who said the glorious shack was a 
fire hazard and not fit to walk into, to say 
nothing of sitting down to a typewriter and 
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smoking cigarettes in. A picture director 
found me trudging back down to the city 
and after dragging out the rough details 
of my predicament he invited me to stay 
with him and write to my heart’s content. 
It was like a bolt of sunshine out of a 
clouded sky. 


I wrote a series of “sketches of life” to 
pay for my board bill. I stayed six weeks 
before tiring of the sedentary monotony and 
started eastward again, taking another turn 
at Salt Lake journalism on the way back. 
The director sold my series of sketches for 
$600, which wasn’t bad, even in Hollywood, 
for six weeks board and room. 


It might be pointed out to budding writ- 
ers, and others, for that matter, that in 
Hollywood it’s not so much what is written 
as who offers it for sale. I would have died 
ten slow deaths of starvation before I could 
have landed my “sketches of life” even in 
a tenth-rate studio. They were barely recog- 
nizable, at that, on the screen, but that’s the 
way with the work of even a good writer, 
sometimes. 


Police reporting opened the way for me 
to break into the pulp detective fiction mar- 
ket. Every day things happened which 
formed the basis for future detective fiction. 
Occasionally there was a murder case or 
kidnaping suitable for working into a true 
detective yarn. 

It should be remarked here that aspirants 
to true detective story sales should by all 
means write to John Shuttleworth, Editor 
of True Detective Mysteries, 1926 Broad- 
way, New York, for his “Letter of Sugges- 
tions” and other information relative to 
writing for the true detective market. 

A market open to beginning writers in the 
detective fiction field is the “short” material 
used between stories, as space demands, in 
all of the popular detective magazines. Any 
police reporter can develop two or more of 
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these short fillers daily in his regular work, 
and a perusal of local newspapers by any 
alert writer will reveal possibilities galore. 

To read newsstand copies of magazines 
you intend to approach is an absolute re- 
quisite to success in the Western story field, 
and an invaluable and time-saving aid in 
detective story writing. Each magazine 
has its own particular style, although it is 
possible for a versatile writer to adapt his 
style to embrace the requirements of a 
group of magazines. 

This week I wrote a series of eight bed- 
time stories of 2,000 words each, which sold 
for $10 each to a local radio station. The 
stories, which were all first-drafts, and 
which required two hours each to write, 
contained blanks interspersed among the 
adventures of two capricious children, in 
which blanks the radio station will insert 
the names of various stores, beauty parlors, 
restaurants, and other commercial institu- 
tions. “The Adventures of Billy and Betty” 
took them past, through or into these places 
of business as they chased playmates, hunted 
hidden treasure and tracked down robbers. 
I tried out the stories, first, on a group of 
children in the neighborhood. When they 
“clicked” with the youngsters I knew they 
would sell. I was careful to retain all but 
first broadcast rights, and have the privilege 
of selling the same series anywhere else 
outside the broadcast area of the local 
station. 


My experiences have been typical of those 
of dozens of other little hacks who have 
climbed slowly and laboriously toward the 
ranks of big hacks. I haven’t arrived, and 
probably won’t for many years, if ever; I 
am writing this only to assure beginning 
writers possessed of determination and in- 
dustry that they need not slave away as 
dish-washers, flivver-greasers, space sales- 
man, cooks, or designers, if they use reason- 
able ingenuity along with their persistency. 











Craftsmanship in Westerns 





An Analysis of “Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine” With 
Suggestions to the Western Writer on Avoiding Mediocrity 


By Aucust LENNIGER 


“© TUST another Western!” That editorial 

J condemnation has sounded the death- 

knell of thousands of stories that left 
home in high hopes. 

Why? 

Because on the surface most Western 
stories are alike. Too many writers have 
the impression from their superficial read- 
ing of Western magazines and from the 
motion pictures they have seen that one 
simply takes rustlers and cowboys, drops in 
a girl for luck, shakes them like dice in a 
leather cup, and rolls out an acceptable 
Western. It is this tongue-in-the-cheek at- 
titude that is responsible for the many syn- 
thetic, unconvincing westerns that are going 
begging. If you consider the western story 
“hokum” that is exactly what you are going 
to turn out. 

You must really believe in your story if 
you wish to make the characters live in the 
reader’s mind and expect him to visualize 
the action as it unfolds. It is complete sin- 
cerity in characterization, the ring of authen- 
ticity in background, convincingness, and 
thoroughly plausible, well motivated action 
that takes a western out of the mediocre. 

If you have been even moderately suc- 
cessful with Western short stories and 
novelettes, or even if you have only with 
ambitious eyes watched the stability of this 
fiction type, you have often considered try- 
ing a serial-length Western novel. “Wild 


West Stories and Complete Novel Maga- 
zine,” 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, with 
Fred Gardener as editor uses a complete 
Western novel of from 50,000 to 75,000 
words in every monthly issue. Yes, to a cer- 
tain extent they like to feature a name on 
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their cover—but the primary requisite is a 
worth-while story. Quite a few writers have 
had their first novel-length story published 
in this magazine. 

“For this magazine I want authentic back- 
ground with convincing action and the 
glamour of the West as far as possible,” 
Mr. Gardener mentions in outlining his re- 
quirements. “I’m inclined very favorably 
toward mystery in Western novels, and a 
bit of humor. Woman interest is permissa- 
ble but not necessary. We are very anxious 
to use the work of new writers if it comes 
up to our standard.” And he adds the advice 
so often given by editorial workers and so 
infrequently heeded by writers—Suggest 
that for a comprehensive idea of what we 
desire prospective contributors carefully 
study the magazine itself.” 

Let us accept Mr. Gardener’s invitation 
to visit backstage, and see what goes on be- 
hind the scenes of his May issue. 

“Blades of the Border,’ by Colonel Geo. 
Brydges Rodney, is the feature novel. Sam 
Boden, his son, Chris, and their loyal Chinese 
cook, Look Chang, are ambushed by Biggs, 
a saloon owner, with the aid of his secret 
outlaws, the Nighthawks, because the Bo- 
dens had frustrated a plot to blame them 
for a gold robbery Biggs had committed. It 
was Biggs’ only hope of escaping jail to do 
away with the Dodens, who had the goods 
on him and the Nighthawks. They leave the 
Bodens and Look Chang for dead in the in- 
distinct dawn. 

Chris, recovering consciousness after a 
scalp wound, finds his father dying and upon 
vowing revenge is forced by his hysterical 
parent to swear he’ll leave the ranch and 
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take a new name and never use a gun even 
in self-defense. Look Chang, who was only 
hit in the arm, helps Chris bury his father 
and Chris drops his guns in the grave. But 
he vows he will make Biggs pay. 


Look Chang accompanies Chris in his 
exile and teaches him to use expertly a pair 
of weighted knives. Under his new name of 
Latigo Jones they finally reach Scalp Rock 
Crossing on the Rio Nita in Texas, where 
Latigo saves Look Chang’s relative, Look 
Long, gambling house proprietor, from be- 
ing murdered and robbed by bandits, but 
Chang is killed in the mélee. Sad and lone- 
ly, Latigo continues his wanderings for two 
years more. 

Meanwhile Anthony Biggs, through his 
clever and unscrupulous attorney, John 
Lucas, has evaded trial for the stage rob- 
bery. He has bought up the Boden ranch 
for a song. Lucas tells him he can’t stall 
any longer, had best jump his bail or he’ll 
be brought to trial and that will undoubtedly 
mean hanging, for somebody will almost 
certainly connect him with the Boden killing 
also. 

Lucas and Biggs are interrupted by a dy- 
ing man being brought in front a train wreck 
who asks Lucas to take down his will. Wes 
Duke, millionaire friend of Sam Boden, had 
arrived two years too late and makes a will 
leaving his big Texas ranch and all its stock 
to Chris Boden and Doris Kane, daughter 
of Duke’s partner, provided they marry; 
otherwise one-fourth to Chris and balance 
to Old Soldiers’ Home. Biggs and Lucas 
hatch a plot to have Lucas’ nephew, Lem 
Silas, impersonate Chris and collect. 

Latigo Jones meets the pseudo Chris 
Boden who has won old Tonkaway Kane’s 
confidence and been made trail-boss of the 
Crutch J. Latigo is instrumental in saving 
Doris Kane from a stampede, later from 
Boden’s drunken attentions; Doris likes 
Latigo and hates Boden whom her father 
is trying to influence her to marry. Because 
of drought it is decided to march their herd 
of 12,000 cattle north to new pastures and 
market. Doris, Tonkaway, Latigo, and 
Boden take the trail. 

At Scalp Rock Crossing they are con- 
fronted by a town of cutthroats who de- 
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mand an exorbitant charge for ferrying 
the herd and with armed resistance refuse 
passage otherwise. Latigo discovers Boden 
connected with a plot to stampede the herd 
when it crosses and steal the gold Tonkaway 
Kane has brought to buy cattle enroute and 
that his old enemy Biggs is bossing Scalp 
Rock. Latigo proves his true identity to 
Kane and is made trail boss; Boden joins 
Biggs in Scalp Rock. 

Latigo makes several unsuccessful at- 
tempts to get the herd across the river, but 
when Doris is kidnapped by the outlaws he 
takes drastic action. Aided by his old 
Chinese friend Look Long, who has much 
reason to hate Biggs, he gets all of Scalp 
Rock into the gambling den by a ruse; then 
has his cowboys wipe them out in a sur- 
prise attack. Of course, as you have ex- 
pected, his skill with the weighted knives is 
instrumental in killing Biggs and saving 
Doris. 


GUPERFICIALLY this novel employs 
some old devices. But look closer. It 
employs novelty in the hero’s strange weap- 
ons; it has intrigue and mystery, contains 
realistic situation, and is convincingly mo- 
tivated. There are many points which take 
it out of the ordinary which were omitted 
from the preceding very brief synopsis for 
lack of space. It is a story you’d remember 
a long time if you read it. While there is 
plenty of action it is not just cheap blood 
and thunder. An entertaining story pres- 
ented with professional craftsmanship. 

It is good policy to pave the way for the 
acceptance of your western novel by first 
selling Mr. Gardener a few short stories. 
He uses four or five shorts an issue in ad- 
dition to the feature novel; if you can sell 
him some good shorts and thus gain his con- 
fidence your Western novel will have great- 
er chances of acceptance than if it bids for 
a place without introduction. For an idea 
of what Mr. Gardener considers an accept- 
able short story, let us analyse ‘The Tam- 
ing of Heartless Doane,” by Lawrence A. 
Keating, which appears also in the May 
issue. 

Larry Doane, youthful owner of the X 
Bar B Branch, was called “heartless” and 
“hard;” he himself couldn’t understand 
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why. When his foreman, Phil Peters, quits 
and tells him just what an inhuman slave- 
driver he is, Larry decides to find out why 
people hate him. He tells Peters he’s go- 
ing away for a month and to run the ranch 
any way he likes during his absence. Larry 
hires himself out to another ranch several 
days away where a former employee of his, 
Clark, is foreman. Clark “rides” Larry and 
gives him a taste of his own medicine with 
interest. But Larry isn’t a quitter. In the 
end he extends his hand to his ex-employe 
with a new understanding and asks Clark 
to come back with him. Clark, with new 
respect, calls Larry “Big Hearted Doane!” 

The significant feature of this story is 
that its entire plot is built around the hero’s 
character and its transition. While the 
synopsis may sound lacking in action, the 
story itself contains plenty of detail that 
holds the reader breathless. But although 
guns are drawn in several instances, there 
is not one shot fired during the story, nor 
one actual fight. 

In both “Blades of the Border” and “The 
Taming of Heartless Doane’ there are 
human traits of character that give an un- 
mistakeable note of sincerity; that suggest 
the authors really knew the people they 
wrote about. The significant difference be- 
tween the synthetic western which collects 
rejection slips and the sincere western that 
sends home a check is the difference between 
mere gun-slinging automatons and living 
characters in whom the reader feels he has 
met real friends. 

Mr. Gardener is looking for as many dif- 
ferent Western types as possible; prefers 
to avoid too much cowboy dialect. Avoid 
the trite rustling plot and similar over- 
worked situations, when possible. It is best 
to avoid airplanes and other modern devices 
also, as “Wild West Stories and Complete 
Novel Magazine” likes to give the picture 
of the glamorous golden West of frontier 
days suggested by its title. 

Mr. Fred Gardener has just recently suc- 
ceeded Joseph Cox as editor of “Wild West 
Stories and Complete Novel Magazine,” and 
“Complete Detective Novel Magazine,” but 
the editorial policies of both publications 
remain the same despite the change of 
editors. 
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Reaction 


The American Civil Liberties Union has 
organized a national council on Freedom 
From Censorship with offices at 100 5th 
Ave., New York City. Members of the 
council include such names as Cabell, 
O’Neill, Hurst, Nathan, Hughes, Connelly, 
Canby, Mencken, and a score of famous 
writers. 

CENSORSHIP IS A FAILURE 


Who is to decide what is “obscene”? A police- 
man? A politician? A professional vice hunter? 

This country got along for a century with al- 
most no censorship by federal or state agencies. 
The wave of prudery aroused by the crusades of 
Anthony Comstock resulted in most of the early 
laws, and the present activity traces its growth 
directly to this source. It has grown enormously 
in recent years with the development of motion 
pictures and radio and with the rising challenge 
to conventional moral standards. 

Censorship is a futile and absurd business. It 
exists primarily to protect the morals of children 
by shielding them from certain aspects of life. But 
children, like the rest of us, can’t avoid them. No 
censorship is complete enough—or can be com- 
plete enough—to conceal essential facts, or forbid 
their dramatization. Books and plays reflect con- 
ditions that exist all around us—and racketeers 
and prostitutes are part of the picture. 

So censorship, in barring these reflections of life, 
directs itself, not to the causes of immorality, but 
to its results. Furthermore, censorship feeds the 
growth of immorality by advertising it with a 
label, and putting a premium on it with the sign 
“Censored.” 

Courts have often said that the test of “ob- 
scenity” is the effect of the material on the “imma- 
ture, the ignorant, and the sensually inclined.” If 
this is so, and if the laws are enforced, it means 
that everything intelligent people are permitted 
to see, hear, or read must first meet this test. 

Censors, interpreting into this test their own 
whims and fancies, have left behind them an ab- 
surd record of prejudice and confusion. 


Our PLATFORM 


We maintain that selection of themes for books, 
plays, and pictures should be left to the industries 
themselves. 

Laws still exist in all the states as a threat to 
commercial pornography. In cases where good 
taste alone is involved, the public can make its 
verdict felt in the most sensitive place—the cash 
register. 

Our PROGRAM 


The object of the National Council on Free- 
dom from Censorship is to unite all those opposed 
to censorship into a close-knit, hard-hitting organ- 
ization capable of meeting militant puritanism with 
militant common sense. 

The activities of the Council are directed to: 


Ist. Repeal of laws providing for censorship in 
advance of showing to distribution. 
2nd. Testing cases in the courts. 


3rd. Conducting a bureau of information and dis- 
tributing educational propaganda. 
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What to Write and How to Write 


for Industrial Publications 


By W. H. Rowr 


Vice-President and Managing Editor Practical Publications, Inc. 


RITING articles or stories that will 

\\) be accepted, published promptly, and 

paid for, need not present any great 
difficulty to either inexperienced or seasoned 
writers if they will really apply themselves 
mentally and physically to the task. Editors 
are continually in the market for material 
written from direct experience, observation, 
or acquired knowledge based upon modern 
training or research work. Articles that are 
timely, informative, easy to read, and which 
stimulate the imagination, are always in de- 
mand by readers, and for this reason favored 
by editors. 

This is especially true of articles for trade 
publications and other magazines designed 
for a certain class of individuals, rather than 
for general distribution. My suggestion to 
individuals who are eager to write, but who 
seem to encounter serious difficulty in get- 
ting what they write accepted and published 
in magazines for general distribution, is to 
consider writing for publications that are 
directed to definite classes of persons. 

Today there are anywhere from two or 
three to a dozen or more trade journals 
serving a definite field of activity in prac- 
tically every kind and phase of industry and 
commerce that one can call to mind. There 
are magazines directed to manufacturers of 
every line, to retail stores and commercial 
enterprises of every classification, to almost 
every form of sport and vocation, and to 
growers and breeders of all kinds. 

Every one of all these hundreds of maga- 
zines requires editorial material — manu- 
script and illustrations. Some of the mate- 
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tial that a typical publication uses is pre- 
pared by its own editorial staff. Other copy 
is furnished by contributors and a minor 
portion may consist of news, write-ups, 
illustrations, etc., supplied gratis by indi- 
viduals, firms, or organizations interested in 
getting the publicity. Today, in the face of 
rapid changes and keen competition, prac- 
tically every alert trade paper editor is quite 
willing if not eager to make the acquaintance 
of new writers ; he welcomes the opportunity 
to inspect their offerings or to give them as- 
signments, and he will accept what they send 
in—if they will furnish what he wants. But 
writers must send in what is suitable if they 
expect acceptance of their work. 

The circulation of magazines of this type 
will range anywhere from 2,000 to 200,000, 
and the rates of pay for contributed editorial 
material may vary from possibly one-half 
cent to five cents or more a word. Some edi- 
tors pay a certain space rate; others pay ac- 
cording to their appraisal of an article’s merit 
and value, especially if it is written on as- 
signment and includes one or more good 
illustrations. 

Some articles will command prices rang- 
ing anywhere from $10.00 to $100.00 or 
more. Of course, checks for $100.00 or 
even $50.00 per article are not being handed 
out in such large numbers as checks for 
smaller amounts, and larger checks are not 
going to ordinary free-lance writers who are 
just taking “shots” at anything that offers 
possible remuneration. Bigger checks usually 
go to known specialists and authorities— 
men who have exceptional knowledge, abil- 
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ity, talent, or reputation in certain lines of 
activity—or to “ghost writers” who inter- 
view such men and write articles which these 
men okay for publication under their own 
names. 

But writers that editors might classify as 
“ordinary” or “average” can advance to the 
point where they will be in position to supply 
articles worth from $50.00 to $100.00 or 
more. And please keep in mind that while 
one is working up to that point—if that’s 
what he’s working for particularly—there 
are plenty of opportunities to write and fur- 
nish illustrations for articles that will easily 
and promptly command amounts less than 
$50.00. Five $10.00 checks total $50.00, 
and the five $10.00 articles may be readily 
prepared by individuals who perhaps have 
small chance of getting $50.00 or $100.00 
for a single article from a trade publication. 


BELIEVE writers are too concerned 
about “big money” per article, especially 
when they can earn just as much, or more, 
supplying shorter articles in greater number. 
A number of practical minded trade paper 
contributors reason that it is better to be 
writing with the assurance that what they 
write will be accepted and paid for promptly, 
so they will be certain of having several 
small checks coming in frequently, than to 
spend so much time and effort and endure so 
many disheartening discouragements trying 
in vain to crash some high gate with articles 
and stories calculated to command better 
prices. Being sensible and thrifty, they are 
more interested in first earning something 
tangible and regular, and then gradually 
striving to improve, than they are in getting 
checks of such sizes that they can proudly 
flourish them before relatives and friends. 
A modest income acquired by honest, dili- 
gent work is not to be despised, especially by 
the writer who is young or inexperienced, or 
not particularly talented in any one line. All 
writers cannot be in the higher price class. 
Really, the writer who manages to get the 
shorter, lower priced articles accepted fre- 
quently and promptly has something to be 
proud of, for his accepted and paid-for work 
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does represent success ; it isn’t failure by any 
means. 

Hundreds of editors are continually in the 
market for short articles of the type that do 
not command high prices—and they are go- 
ing to get them; and some energetic indi- 
viduals are going to supply what is wanted 
and get paid for it. Compare the state of 
mind and financial income of the writer who 
experiences no difficulties in getting nu- 
merous short articles accepted by publica- 
tions paying at the rate of one-half cent, 
one cent, or one and one-half cent a word, 
with the individual who continually fails to 
sell articles where they are expected to com- 
mand higher prices. Which is preferable 
from a practical standpoint, the modest suc- 
cess or the high-priced failure? 

Do I hear exclamations to the effect that, 
“Well, suppose a writer is willing to under- 
take to furnish short articles in considerable 
number to various trade publications. What’s 
he going to write about? How’s he going to 
find out what the editors want or will ac- 
cept? How is he to know what style of 
writing or what subjects ‘click’ with these 
editors ?” 

Perhaps some writers will declare that 
they find it difficult, if not impossible, to get 
their short articles accepted by trade journal 
editors, and that the editors will not explain 
clearly what they do want; that a writer 
simply suffers one rejection after another, 
even on articles that wouldn’t bring much 
money if accepted. 

Well, let’s pause a moment and consider 
the what, why, when, where and how of 
trade journal writing. To be successful one 
must be able to see things from the view- 
point of others. To be proficient as a writer 
or speaker one must have or acquire a rea- 
sonably definite idea and understanding of 
what interests the people he addresses. An 
editor usually knows what interests his read- 
ers—and his advertisers, too. The writer 
also must have or cultivate such a viewpoint ; 
it helps a writer to be able to see as an editor 
sees, as this makes for more acceptances and 
fewer rejections. 

Every editor has a job to hold—sometimes 
two or three—and if he owns part or all of 














the publishing firm with which he is con- 
nected, his responsibilities are just that much 
greater; naturally he becomes careful and 
choicy about what he publishes. He rates as 
his most valued contributors those who pro- 
duce and supply just what he wants, just 
the way he wants it; and just when he wants 
it. In other words, they are the writers 
whose articles he gets the most thrill out of 
—the articles he likes to play up as attractive 
headliners or valuable short items which are 
always needed between the leading stories. 

The most desirable articles are always 
favored for early publication. They are in 
demand because they are interesting, in- 
formative, timely and dependable as to ac- 
curacy ; they really please the editor, and he 
appreciates them; he recognizes their timely 
interest and informative value to his readers. 
It requires no extensive knowledge of pub- 
lishing to realize that as the readers’ interest 
increases, so does the value and prestige of 
the publication, and that naturally the pub- 
lisher, and perhaps the editor, profits from 
the increased revenue that follows. 


HILE subscription money counts for 

something with a few magazines, with 
many others it isn’t relied upon to produce 
any profit at all. It is simply a means of 
finding out who wants to get the magazine 
regularly. The real revenue is derived from 
the sale of advertising space; therefore it is 
obvious that the circulation and editorial of 
industrial and commercial trade publications 
should be directed chiefly to the men in in- 
dustry who either do the buying or exercise 
some influence in the selection and buying 
of materials, equipment, supplies, transpor- 
tation, etc. This explains why so many trade 
publication editors are continually wanting 
articles, “write-ups,” stories and illustrations 
calculated to interest the management or cer- 
tain active executives in the establishments 
wherein their magazines circulate. 

The trade magazine that secures and holds 
the attention (reader interest) of influential 
men in the industry or industries it serves 
automatically becomes a good advertising 
medium; in other words, it’s the magazine 
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that gets results for advertisers, which is 
what the publisher desires. 

I am mentioning these few intimate ele- 
ments and factors in the publication busi- 
ness in order to give writers some logical 
basis for determining what to write about, 
how to write it, why to write it, and where 
to send it. 

One of the first and most important things 
a trade paper writer must learn is the 
sharply defined difference between the man- 
ner of presenting a subject to readers of a 
trade publication and readers of papers or 
magazines intended for general distribution 
or light reading. The style of writing and 
manner of presenting a subject that would 
be particularly effective in a small commu- 
nity daily or weekly newspaper, or in a 
magazine for the home, is decidedly out of 
place in a trade publication which probably 
has national and perhaps international dis- 
tribution to a select class of individuals, 
many of whom are probably well informed 
about part if not all of what the author is 
writing about. 

In trade paper writing the safe rule almost 
invariably is to omit entirely (or be very 
brief about) such elements as sentiment, his- 
torical background, and the playing up of 
unimportant personalities or local celebrities. 
Some writers, it seems, cannot be weened 
away from the wasteful habit of using elabo- 
rate flourishes of language to present a 
flowery atmosphere, and a detailed, colorful 
background for something of little or no 
consequence ; they insist upon a style that is 
actually boresome to busy individuals who 
are accustomed to directness, speed, ac- 
curacy, and economy of time and motion. 


HE trade paper is only opened, leafed 

through and read because it presents 
something of special interest and informa- 
tive value that cannot be found elsewhere— 
something pertaining intimately to the busi- 
ness or sport the reader is, was, or hopes 
to be identified with. What the trade paper 
reader seeks is brief, to-the-point news of 
persons, firms, associations, products and 
events pertaining to his own particular line 
of activity—plus also practical articles sug- 
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gesting something new or better and reveal- 
ing close-ups of how others in the same line 
of endeavor are carrying on... . getting de- 
sirable results and attaining a measure of 
success as it is counted in that particular 
field. In other words, the editorial as well 
as the advertising contents must not only 
suggest, but it must strongly emphasize life, 
motion, progress and success; it must be 
dynamic. 

To its readers there is an element of 
fascination in every issue of a successful 
trade publication. The typical reader of a 
really desirable trade magazine looks for- 
ward to the day it comes, impatiently wrests 
it from its wrapper when it does arrive, 
pauses a moment to admire its clean attrac- 
tive cover and inhale the pleasant odor of 
paper and ink fresh from the printing press 
and bindery; then he leafs through it ex- 
pectantly for new pictures, new headlines, 
new everything. His eager anticipation and 
enthusiasm must be justified, sustained and 
satisfied if that publication is to attain and 
continue to enjoy popularity. Do you not 
see now why a trade paper editor is so par- 
ticular about what he publishes and why he 
insists upon it being brief, snappy, interest- 
ing, specific, and exclusive? If his publi- 
cation’s editorial contents lacks any of these 
important characteristics then it lacks some- 
thing vitally essential to its success—com- 
pelling reader appeal, sustained reader in- 
terest, and ultimately—advertiser acceptance. 

Take the industrial press, for example. 
Whoever aspires to write or edit for one or 
more industrial papers must first become 
thoroughly familiar with the industries 
served by those publications. Suppose we 
consider some line of manufacturing. Here 
one finds the systematic and economical em- 
ployment of power and human labor in a 
co-ordinated organization producing goods. 

Observe the activity in any modern indus- 
trial plant, and you are immediately im- 
pressed with the carefully planned arrange- 
ment of equipment for the kind of work be- 
ing done. You see the conversion of raw 
materials into finished products through a 
series of operations, one following the other 
in natural and logical sequence—all of which 


takes place in as nearly a direct line 
(straight-line production) as possible. Each 
successive operation must be thorough and 
complete to properly prepare the material be- 
ing worked on for what follows, until ulti- 
mately the finished products are ready for 
packing and shipment, or delivery. No back- 
tracking or zig-zagging; no lost motion; no 
wastefulness; no misunderstanding. You 
sense the directness, precision and efficiency 
of it all. There is organized co-ordination 
from one end of the plant to the other. 


BVIOUSLY the successful writer or 

editor must get his mind in tune with all 
this organized activity and visualize it clearly 
before he can expect to get the attention, 
hold the interest and command the respect 
of the key men in industry with mere printed 
words. 

Men read industrial publications not for 
amusement and entertainment, but for in- 
formation, suggestions, and ideas that will 
be of value to them in their work. But be- 
ing accustomed to industrial precision and 
speed, they demand and are entitled to ac- 
curacy, directness and clearness in whatever 
they read in their trade papers. 

No man of any importance in modern in- 
dustry has the time, patience, nor inclination 
to read articles about something that is com- 
mon knowledge to all but novices in his line 
of work; or to read several thousand words 
to get a new idea or suggestion that could 
be easily expressed completely and im- 
pressively in one or two paragraphs. And 
no one has the time nor inclination to refer 
repeatedly to a dictionary to learn the mean- 
ings of several big words needlessly used, or 
to read over a passage two or three times to 
understand some thought ambiguously ex- 
pressed. 

The individual best equipped, from a prac- 
tical standpoint, to write or report for in- 
dustrial publications is one who has actually 
been employed in some capacity in one or 
more industrial establishments. Here one’s 
daily occupation has placed him in position 
to observe and learn, through close associa- 
tion, what no magazines or books or instruc- 
tors could ever hope to teach him. With a 
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background of some years’ experience in any 
line of industrial work, the individual is 
peculiarly well equipped for a career as a 
writer, reporter or editor for the industrial 
press; without this experience he is handi- 
capped—unless he familiarizes himself with 
such activities by persistent study, close ob- 
servation and many interviews with men in 
the industry. 

One of the greatest mistakes a writer can 
make is to succumb to the temptation to re- 
write (rehash) what someone previously has 
published. If this is not actually a form of 
plagiarism and laziness, it is very close to it, 
and it is unfair to all concerned. Editors of 
high class publications generally blacklist 
writers who resort to such practice. 

The real source of information for articles 
about industry are in the centers of indus- 
trial activity—in and around industrial 
plants, at the factory meetings, and at indus- 
trial conventions. The writer must visit such 
places and interview (there or elsewhere) 
members of the management or members of 
the working organization, or salesmen, in- 
spectors and others who regularly call at 
such plants. 

Some facts, ideas and suggestions may be 
gathered by careful observation; others will 
have to be obtained by interviewing certain 
key men who are intimately familiar with 
what the writer seeks. Of course, permis- 
sion to make factory visits must first be ob- 
tained from the management — and we 
all know that every factory isn’t open to 
visitors seeking something to write about, 
and that interviews with the right men are 
not always easy to obtain. But there are 


usually some available means by which such 
arrangements can be made if the writer ex- 
ercises good judgment, courtesy, and pa- 
tience, coupled with reasonable tact and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Often he can enlist a publisher’s help to 
gain entrance to a factory and an audience 
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with some member of the management who 
can supply part or all of the data the writer 


seeks. In this work the trade paper writer 
will at times find himself face to face with 
problems, tasks and barriers similar to those 
encountered by newspaper reporters or even 
salesmen. 

Men who become proficient and successful 
in obtaining original material from such 
sources for articles are frequently sought 
out by publishers and offered attractive sala- 
ries to become staff writers or traveling edi- 
torial representatives—perhaps later to be- 
come editors or publishers. 

In this article I have endeavored to call 
attention to the possibilities of writing for 
the industrial press and to give some idea of 
what to write, how to write, and where to 
obtain material for writing. I want to 
emphasize again, however, the hopelessness 
of attempting to write if the writer lacks 
interest or information in his subject. In- 
formation is the raw mtaerial a writer works 
with; it should be plentiful, accurate and 
clear. 

In regard to what subjects to write about, 
some editors will explain by letter or inter- 
view what is acceptable or desirable; but an 
editor is like any other good boss; the less 
you bother him about what to do and how to 
do it, the better for you. To avoid bothering 
an editor too much, I suggest procuring 
copies of his magazine and making a careful 
study of what he uses and how he uses it. 
In this, one must not be unaware of the pos- 
sibility that some of the editorial contents 
may have been used because nothing better 
was available at the time, which any honest 
editor will tell you occurs frequently. You 
will do well to interview some sensible indi- 
viduals who are readers of magazines you 
intend to write for, and find out what these 
readers are interested in having discussed 
editorially or in seeing portrayed pictorially. 











The Psycho- Mystic, Horror and 
Weird Story Field 


By JosepH LICHTBLAU 


\ ' TITH the advent of the new Clayton 
magazine, Strange Stories, into the 
field of psycho-mystic, horror and 

weird stories, writers will now find a mar- 
ket of such interesting possibilities for 
future financial profit, that I feel this ar- 
ticle should be of the most timely interest 
to you who have really fertile imaginations. 
In the past, Weird Tales offered a rather 
limited field for psycho-mystic, occult, 
weird, ghost, supernatural, vampire, voo- 
doo, obi, werewolf, reincarnation, mystic, 
psychic stories, since other magazines did 
not use them. Argosy, however, would oc- 
casionally consider stories of these types. 
Do not confuse Amazing Stories and Amasz- 
ing Stories Quarterly with magazines of the 
Weird Tales type, for the first two publish 
only stories based on science, and, unless 
you knew science well enough to build 
imaginary images around it skillfully enough 
to “get by,” you are very much out of 
luck. 

As for Miracle, Science and Fantasy 
Stories, which used stories somewhat simi- 
lar to Amazing Stories and Amazing Stories 
Quarterly, the former is now overstocked 
anyway, and wants no further material. 

There are now the following markets 
wide-open for the type of stories referred 
to in the title of this article; each one has 
certain definite requirements which I will 
try to outline as specifically as possible: 

(1) Strange Stories, 80 Lafayette St., 
New York City, Harry Bates, editor. (2) 
Weird Tales, 840 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., Farnsworth Wright, editor. (3) 
Mind Magic, 1008 W. York St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., G. M. Bay, editor. (4) Ghost 


Stories, 570 7th Ave., New York City, Dan 
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Wheeler, editor. (5) Argosy, 280 Broad- 
way, New York City, Don W. Moore, edi- 
tor. 

A recent form letter from Harry Bates, 
editor of Strange Stories, states the follow- 
ing: 
The Clayton Group is now buying 
stories for a new magazine to be de- 
voted exclusively to material of the 
weird type. In it we welcome stories 
of the occult, weird, ghost, supernat- 
ural, vampire, voodoo, obi, werewolf, 
reincarnation, mystic, psychic kinds. .. . 
Shorts for this should not exceed 8000 
words, and novelets should run _be- 
tween 25,000 and 30,000 words. No 
serials..... These stories may contain 
woman interest and be laid in any part 
of the world. It is extremely important 
that in these are stressed the elements 
of mystery and terror. We want the 
reader to shudder and be mystified and 
fascinated and wholly enthralled until 
the story is over. There may be a siz- 
able touch of horror. They should be 
neither highbrow nor cheap and thrill- 
ing trash, but well constructed stories 
of good quality that will appeal to a 
wide range of readers...... Two cents 
a word and up on acceptance. 


NY magazine that pays 2c a word on ac- 

ceptance is worthy of study. Since I 
haven’t seen Strange Stories on the stands 
yet, I urge you to get, as fast as possible, 
Mind Magic and Weird Tales, and to read 
both so thoroughly that you will soak your 
mind on the individual “slant” of their con- 
tents. For, if you have Mind Magic and 
Weird Tales as a guide, you will have a 
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darned good working idea of what Strange 
Stories will be like. 

Also, if you want still another fine guide, 
by all means get Ghost Stories, too; for in 
this magazine you will find ghost and super- 
natural yarns exclusively, while Mind 
Magic and Weird Tales use practically 
every type of tale mentioned in the Clayton 
form letter. Too, if you buy Argosy and 
come across a fantastic yarn there, study 
that story with all your powers of concen- 
tration, for such a fantastic yarn may be 
just the inspiration you need to hit Strange 
Stories. 

Permit me to give you a brief synopsis 
of a story I sold to Mind Magic, which ap- 
peared in the August, 1931 issue. 

The title of my story is “4s a Man Thinks 
—” My hero was a business executive who 
let his prosperous business go to the dogs 
because his pessimistic sister urged econo- 
my in every direction. He cut down his 
staff of employes, discharged most of his 
household servants, smoked cheaper cigars 
and wore cheaper clothes, and instead of his 
former luxurious car, he used a small, cheap 
one. Bankers, quick to note the changes 
and listen to the rumors of the gossips, re- 
fused my business executive hero credit; 
and he was about to slide into bankruptcy 
when a most odd, amazing experience saved 
him. 

On the banks of a small stream, he saw 
an old, queer-looking chap of ancient garb 
fishing. The old gent got the hero to con- 
fide in him, and told him that the reason he 
was about to fail was because he had given 
people the impression of sudden poverty. 
Impressed by the advice of the old gentle- 
man, the hero returned to town in a taxi, 
with an impressive gardenia in his lapel and 
a fine cigar in his mouth, looking as if he 
had suddenly fallen heir to unexpected 
wealth. 

As a result, his credit was renewed; 
bankers loaned him all he wanted; and in a 
year’s time, he was once more a business 
success. When he re-visited the stream, the 
old fisherman no longer was there; and the 
hero then discovered he was but an appari- 
tion out of a long-ago abandoned cemetery ! 
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Thus, he learned the great lesson: “As you 
think, so you are! As you will, so shall you 


attain! For the mind and the spirit con- 
quer everything!” 


OW, as you can readily see, while this 

gem packs a sound moral and theme, it 
is, of course, nothing but a ghost story, and, 
of course, far-fetched. Yet it so impressed 
Mr. Bay, Editor of the magazine, that he 
bought it. And why? Because in Mind 
Magic, good must always conquer evil in 
some stories; in other yarns, great good 
must be achieved through right thinking; 
if the occult and the mystic are featured, 
they must always help the protagonists in 
some concrete way; black magic must al- 
ways be defeated by “white” magic—white 
magic, of course, representing the best and 
noblest in humanity. So you can easily see 
that Mind Magic is primarily a magazine of 
inspiration; and while the stories there may 
be as far-fetched and fantastic as possible, 
they must always leave the reader with a 
warm glow in his heart and never depress 
him too much. 

To give you another concrete example of 
the type of fiction in this magazine: A 
widower buys a nude statuette of a woman 
who resembles his dead wife. In life, she 
had been so modest and virtuous that she 
even refused him his marital rights! He 
gloats over the statuette; manhandles it 
sadistically; feels he is getting a giant re- 
venge on his dead wife because that nude 
statuette is so defenseless in his salacious 
hands. In the end, it falls down on his 
head and kills him! And, once again, good 
triumphs over evil, though, of course, the 
ending is a mighty convenient one for the 
author with which to bring out his moral 
lesson. 

In Weird Tales, however, evil can “put tt 
all over” good, and your stories will never 
offend the editor! So long as your yarns 
horrify the reader to a satisfying extent, 
fascinate, mystify him and make him shud- 
der, you can go as far as you like, it seems. 
Of all the shuddery, creepy things I ever 
read, a recent story in Weird Tales, David 
H. Keller’s “Seeds of Death,” is a most sig- 
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nificant example of the sort of yarn this 
magazine features. 

It leads up to a climax wherein it is re- 
vealed that the woman fiend of the tale got 
her victims to swallow certain seeds found 
on the grounds of her isolated castle in 
Spain—and, boy! what happened to those 
poor gents afterwards is enough to make 
your hair acquire a permanent wave! Those 
seeds sprouted inside the vitals of the un- 
fortunates, and tree limbs grew out of their 
bodies while they lived, until they died most 


N another yarn in Weird Tales, a chap 

drank a certain poison concocted by a 
witch doctor in the African wilds—and the 
poor guy shrank down, slowly and horribly, 
to the size of a new-born babe before he 
found a merciful death! And a most mag- 
nificent example of a fantastic story is Otis 
Adelbert Kline’s novel, beginning in the 
July issue of Weird Tales, “Tam, Son of 
the Tiger.’ The hero is two years old 
when he is abducted by a tigress and reared 
by her in company with her own tiger cub! 
Attaining manhood, he meets a weird ser- 
pent woman, saves her life from a tiger 
who seems to have no regard whatever for 
the fact that Tam is practically a blood 
brother, and as the first installment ends, 
Tam is fighting off a bunch of four-armed 
giants from an underground world, and has 
just been knocked out! 

I have briefly outlined types of stories 
found in Mind Magic and Weird Tales, to 
give you a fairly definite idea of the sort of 
tales you must create if you wish to hit 
Strange Stories. Tales of sorcery and 
magical rites, yarns about werewolves, 
vampires, “dead-alive” horribles, so forth 
and so on, offer the writer with clever ideas 
and good imagination a field for exploita- 
tion that was never more profitable than to- 
day, when Strange Stories offers a new and 
additional market. With Mind Magic re- 
cently started and Strange Stories hard on 
its heels, there is a definite trend towards 
stories of these types now which is likely to 
continue until the public loses interest in 
them; so that, for the next year or so at 




















least, you have a splendid opportunity to 
branch out from your “regular” stories very 
profitably. 

For Mind Magic, confine your shorts to 
1500 words at most, and you will have the 
proper length for Mr. Bay. He is over- 
stocked on serials. He doesn’t demand fine 
writing; the stories in his “book” are told 
very simply and humanly. He uses brief 
stories of true experiences with ghosts and 
the supernatural told in the first person in 
anecdote form; he also dotes on any fact 
article up to 1000 words which inspires the 
reader, such as articles on the supermind, 
the magic of the book of psalms, mastery of 
yourself, information about astrology, etc. 
These articles will stand an even better 
chance if they contain good plot germs for 
fiction; I got my plot idea for “As a Man 
Thinks”—from a brief fact article in the 
first issue. A thorough study of the maga- 
zine is the best guide to it; 1c per word, 
on publication. 

Weird Tales, however, demands a much 
better style; some of the yarns are written 
so impressively and in such a “high-brow” 
manner, that one wonders how talented 
authors could afford to contribute for 1c per 
word on publication—which is the rate for 
acceptable stories with this periodical. 
Lengths — shorts, up to 10,000 — novelets, 
to 15,000, serials up to 40,000. 

Ghost Stories uses only the sort of yarns 
indicated by its title; no definite length re- 
quirements, apparently, and either first or 
third person. Always wide upen for ma- 
terial; 1c up, acceptance. 

In my opinion, it is well worth studying 
all the magazines suggested in the begin- 
ning of this article, simply on the chance 
that you may hit Strange Stories as a result. 
Steeping yourself in the atmosphere and 
“feel” of these magazines, if you have any 
creative imagination whatever, is bound to 
inspire you wonderfully. And if, in the 
process of aiming your stories at it, you 
should hit Argosy, Ghost Stories, Weird 
Tales or Mind Magic— 

Well, what’s the obvious answer ? 

Make a stab at it, anyway; you've got 
nothing to lose! 
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Wormwood or Balm? 





By Minnte Hoover Linton 


han has this to say of his character, 

Alroy Kear: 

“He was generous in his praise of 
their fledgling works, and when they 
sent him manuscripts to criticize, could 
never find a thing amiss. They thought 
him not only a good sort, but a sound 
judge.” 

In other words, he administered the 
sugar-coated balm which they swallowed 
with complacency, instead of the bitter 
wormwood which would be a tonic to their 
“innards” and stir their sluggish bodies and 
minds into swifter, more perfect action. 

The editor who administers fulsome 
praise and can “never find a thing amiss” 
should be classed as an enemy; and the 
writer should beware of his kisses. The 
wounds of a friend are much to be pre- 
ferred in the long run. 

Writers think so quickly and they are so 
sure of their ideas, that they are neither ac- 
curate in stating nor careful in transcribing 
them. Their meaning may be perfectly clear 
to the reader; but their statement often is 
not expressed properly, and, as written, may 
not even be true. 

Carl Van Doren once wrote: 

“It brings bad luck for the last of 
three people to use a lighted match in 
smoking.” 

This superstition, held by people of the 
stage and others, started, it is said, during 
the World War to increase the sale of 
matches, is well known, and Van Doren, of 
course, meant to say “the same lighted 
match,” or “one match, only.” 

No, don’t look through his books to find 
this quotation. It is not there. His friendly 
enemy, the proofreader, changed it. Enemy? 


| N “Cakes and Ale,’ W. Somerset Maug- 
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Yes, for it is almost an axiom that all 
authors regard all proofreaders as enemies. 

Corra Harris wrote: 

“She took the ring and slipped it 
through the heavy chain which hung 
around her neck.” 

Legerdemain, eh, what? But Helen did 
not perform a feat of legerdemain; she 
simply put the chain through the ring. 

I would not like to divide an odd amount 
in paper money with Algernon Blackwood, 
for in his New York adventures he wrote: 

“He handed me five dollars in single 
bills which we divided equally then and 
there.” 

In a manuscript I am now editing, I find 
this: 

“The hues of these variegated sashes 
were not an iota brighter than their 
eyes.” 

Of course, “even walls can hear,” but this 
is the first time I ever read of a sash having 
eyes, although many inanimate things, such 
as potatoes and needles and dolls, have eyes 
—but wearing apparel! 

The people who write scientific, sociolog- 
ical, business, and technical books of vari- 
ous kinds make even more startling and 
ludicrous statements. The ones given here 
were all gleaned from manuscripts written 
by authorities on the subjects—well-known 
college professors. 

Economics: “If we induce Mary Jane 
to wear nothing but silk stockings, 
are we doing her a service or an in 
jury?” 

An injury, probably, for though the T. 
B. M. in the B. H. R. might wake to ac- 
claim her appearance, the first policeman 
she met would, no doubt, arrest her. 

Business: “About a year ago Wool- 





















worth’s picked out “Devil’s Lake” to 
put in a chain store.” 

This would be a washout, it seems to me; 
at least the chain store would be “all wet,” 
as was the writer who dictated this sen- 
tence. 

Statistics: “It is estimated that there 
are between eight and ten million 
radio sets in use in the United States 
and that on an average three people 
listen in on these sets.” 

And Amos and Andy are paid millions to 

entertain these three! 

Can the author of the following, by any 
chance, be spoofing the telephone users or 
insinuating that their conversations are 
either too long or too far apart: 

“The census of 1917 reported more 
than 53,000 telephone systems in the 
United States, 12,000,000 telephones, 
and 22,000,000 annual conversations.” 
Other amusing errors are made through 

the misspelling of words, either because the 
author’s handwriting is not legible, or the 
stenographer has not typed correctly; or be- 
cause neither one has mastered the old-fash- 
ioned art of spelling. 

Louise Imogen Guiney, as far back as 
1897, wrote to a friend anent her book, 
“Patrins,” which had just come from the 
press : 

“T should have rejoiced in a few 
censures which I could not divide with 
the printers. . What I wrote was 
‘Saracen,’ not ‘Saxon.’ It always an- 
gers me a bit, always, that my particu- 
larly plain and unvarnished script can 
be so misconstrued; but I suppose pages 
are sometimes set up, in a printing 
room, by dictation, and that ‘devil’s’ 
ears are not even as those of the un- 
fallen angels. I longed much to 
correct, but they tied my hands, on 
questions of economy, etc., so that I 
managed merely to put ‘Lucian’ for 
‘Lucan,’ cut the offending double t from 
‘Litteraria,’ and straighten out the 
‘nothing extenuate’ quotation, thanks 
to you; also to set one date right at the 
foot of a paper... .” 

Miss Guiney has touched several tender 
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spots; but her supposition as to dictation to 
“devils” is not correct, unless one is tempted 
to call the sweet young thing sent out by the 
employment office to transcribe your manu- 
script a “devil,” which she usually is when 
it comes to typing a manuscript correctly. 

Printers have an old saying: “Follow 
copy, even if it flies out of the window.” 
They are not allowed to change one word 
or one mark from the copy before them. 
They may put a polite “Author, see query,” 
or “Author, see copy,” on the margin of the 
proof, if they know when to put it there. 

Publishers abhor these polite queries, as 
every correction and every change from the 
original copy mean added A. C. costs. And 
authors are so “sot” in their ways that 
they often refuse to verify and correct their 
evident mistakes. Editors have a little more 
leeway than have proofreaders, and a con- 
scientious worker will stick to his guns and 
demand the change. 


“ec 


HAT a terse comment on the sexy trend 
in modern literature is this: 


“A popular bit of writing may be 
classic, and certainly most of the un- 


popular, esoteric stuff is abdominal.” 

In this case the typing was abominable. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s handwriting was re- 
sponsible for this: 

“Dante represents his pilgrims as be- 
ing purged from their deadly sins 
through the gradual and painful ascent 
of a mountain with the Garden of Eden 
on its chest.” 

Incorrect spacing produced this: “Chro- 
mium is a constituent of a complexion.” 
No, it is not a new face powder. 

Another author once wrote in flowing 
script: “Mosses from an Old Manse.” The 
young man typesetter, dreaming away at his 
monotype, set it to read, “Misses from an 
Old Manse,’ and the Jewish proofreader, 
well versed in the traditions of his race, 
changed it to “Moses from an Old Manse.” 
Nathaniel Hawthorne turned over in his 
grave and sighed for the good old days 
when “spellers were spellers” and the abil- 
ity to spell down the whole neighborhood 
at the old-fashioned “spelling bee” in the 
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little red school house on a cold winter’s 
night was an honor to be coveted. 

An important adjunct to any writer’s 
library is a good standard dictionary, well 
thumbed. 

Even if the editing done on a manuscript 
consists only of correcting errors in spelling, 
capitalization, and punctuation, it is still a 
necessary routine. The correction costs on 
proof which arise because of such careless- 
ness in the preparation of a manuscript are 
appalling, and a large portion of this 
amount should be charged to the careless 
author. 

On the foundry proofs of a 320 page 
book, the final reader found that 484 
changes had to be made if the completed 
book was to be anywhere near perfect in 
composition. The publisher objected to the 
costs these changes would add to the pro- 
duction of the book and demanded an item- 
ized list of corrections which would show to 
whom the additional work should be 
charged. 

The corrections chargeable to the author 
(A. C.) consisted of changing 13 capital 
letters, 26 misspelled words, 4 proper 
names, 2 quotes, 60 hyphens, 23 punctua- 
tion marks, 6 magazine names, 5 mistakes 
in agreement of subject and verb, and the 
addition of two words to make complete 
sense—all this after the author had read 
his own final page proofs. And 289 folio 
numbers had to be changed because the 
author had added copy on page 31, thus 
necessitating the changing of all page num- 
bers from page 31 to the end of the book. 
To the writer were charged the corrections 
in 6 page divisions, 8 line divisions of words, 
1 close up, 5 spaces, 3 leads, and the inser- 
tion of 31 two-em dashes. 

This manuscript had been written by the 
author; had been typed by someone; had 
been read and accepted by the publisher’s 
readers; had been set in type by the printer ; 
had been proofread by the printer’s proof- 
reader, the publisher’s proofreader, and the 
author; the galleys had been read again by 
the printer’s proofreader, after galley cor- 
rections had been made; page proofs had 
been read by the author, who had made 
some corrections, changes, and additions; 
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the pages had been corrected and revised 


by the printer; foundry proofs had been 
made; and then the last reading brought 
to light this sad state of affairs. 

It was a difficult matter to place the blame 
where it belonged, and the buck was passed 
down the line and back again, and except 
for typographical faults, the author was ad- 
judged the guilty party. 

If writers wish to escape such embarras- 
sing situations, they must know the rules 
of capitalization and of punctuation; they 
must verify the spelling or every proper 
name used in their manuscript; they must 
know the correct names of the magazines 
they mention, and must indicate how they 
are to appear in print. The titles of maga- 
zines are usually set in Italics, as are the 
names of ships and newspapers. The com- 
mon rules of grammar must be understood 
and followed, and the quoted matter should 
be accurately quoted and set off properly, 
with correct punctuation. In most American 
publications, outside quotes are used—that 
is, all punctuation marks are placed inside 
the quotation marks, with the exception of 
the semicolon, and an occasional interroga- 
tion mark. This applies to words as well 
as to expressions, and single quotes are used 
only on matter already enclosed in double 
quotes. 

In addition to this, an author who is hav- 
ing a book published should know that addi- 
tions to proof already paged may make a 
page runover which will necessitate the re- 
paging of the whole chapter, and some- 
times, as in this case, of the whole book. 
To do this takes time as it is all hand work, 
and a printer’s time is golden and the pub- 
lisher has to pay for it. 

A representative of Harper & Brothers 
shook his head in negation recently when 
shown a very interesting manuscript on an 
unusual subjct. He turned the pages over 
and remarked: “We couldn’t take that 
manuscript as it is—there’d be too many 
correction charges. Why, that man can’t 
even spell.” And he pointed out several 
misspelled words, including “Kreisler,” 
“Stradivarius,” “develop,” and “judgment” 
—all on one page. “Besides,” he added, 
(Continued on page 53) 






































Live Your Love Story 


By RutH RUKIN 


Former Assistant Editor Best Love Stories, Cupid’s, and Contributor to Love Story Magazines 


HIS is not a patent advice to the love- 
lorn, or the weak of heart, but a 
caution to love story writers, weak of 

pen. Making a love story as real as a love 
affair is the keynote of a love story success. 

The fact cannot be too often stressed that 
the pulp paper love story magazines are ad- 
dressed to the romantic-age young girl who 
fulfills her love destiny or romance-concep- 
tion vicariously through stories. Young 
women too worldly-wise to believe in Cin- 
derella or the Poor Little Rich Girl are 
gullible enough when it comes to their fic- 
tion successors. 

The Fairy Prince has shed his magic 
helmet for the aviator’s headgear ; his armor 
for flying togs. Cinderella barters her wages 
for a pair of silver slippers instead of wait- 
ing for the glass ones to appear on the scene. 
Essentially their ideal relation to one an- 
other is the same. “Love for the love-hun- 
gry,” is the creed, motto and guiding light. 
Give it to them and your hack success is 
assured. 

All love stories, no matter how hackneyed 
or dramatized, have their foundation in 
fact. Every trite whispered nothing, or 
honeyed phrase, has, at some time or other, 
been said by someone to someone else. And 
it doesn’t matter to the young woman reader 
how much the same it sounds; she can read 
it over as often as she’d like to have it said 
to her. The same principle applies to situa- 
tion and plot. 

This is not a plea for similitude in love 
stories. It is merely an analysis of the theme 
and the possibilities of developing it. The 
theme is always the same in a love story; 
the possibilities of clothing it in fancy dress 
are manifold and should be used in the most 
becoming manner. 





The problem of making a love story live 
and real divides itself into two phases; the 
psychological and the mechanical. If the 
first is well mastered it cannot but follow 
that the second will be in accordance. And 
the best way to ensure its mastery is to pro- 
ject yourself into the young girl’s mind and 
heart. In other words, live your love story. 
Put yourself in the place of the heroine and 
guide your ethics, morale and situation ac- 
cordingly. Give her a personality and your 
own will shine through. 

If you’re the kind of person who has a 
stalwart faith in romance, and romance 
means the hero, give him to your heroine. If 
you like adventure, drama or exciting situa- 
tion, embody them in your story. Your in- 
terest can’t help but affect the story. If 
beauty to you means blondeness, color your 
heroine accordingly. If you admire strong 
character, endow your hero with it, so your 
heroine can admire him. Make your love 
story your ideal of love; others are bound 
to have the same fundamental ideal and will 
recognize it as long as it is within the con- 
fines of their understanding. A profound 
treatise of the mature woman’s philosophy 
of love and its relation to the universe and 
all creation will, of course, be planes above 
the sixteen year old’s understanding and in- 
terest. But the simple problem of how to 
get a man, and once having gotten him, to 
hold him, will always find favor. And the 
more adverse the conditions to both achieve- 
ments, the more favorable the successful ad- 
justment. As a matter of fact, the more 
manifold the obstacles, the more thrilling 
their removal. 


"THE approach to the heroine is under- 
standing. Place yourself in this frame: 
“IT am Nora Wilkens, sixteen years old. I 
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work in a factory and make $14 a week. 
Seven of this I give at home, where there 
are four other brothers and sisters, all 
younger. My boy friend drives a truck, and 
his home situation is practically the same. 
Some day we will get married and start the 
same kind of a home, only we'll be poorer 
at the start. On Saturday nights we go to 
the dance hall and we have a swell time. 
The girls I work with are all living like I 
am. We all like to read love stories, as long 
as they turn out right. Maybe it’s a lot of 
slush, but it sounds good. I like to read 
about a fancy wedding.” 

This is a word picture of the girl who 
realizes her dreams in fiction. The pulp 
paper love magazine permits her to picture 
herself in slightly better circumstances, with 
a slightly more romantic hero and a little 
fancier wedding. She knows she won't 
have any of those things, but she likes to 
think she will. Just telling her about them 
isn’t enough she’s not gullible enough to be- 
lieve just in dreams. But if they are clothed 
in a semblance of reality — personalities 
actually going through plausible experiences 
and solving real problems of adjustment, the 
dream becomes a story, and the heroine a 
factual being. 

Harriet Bradfield, Editor of Love 
Romances, expressed this very concisely in 
a personal communication to me not long 
ago. She wrote: “We like lots of plot— 
with good, modern angle to it, melodramatic 
to a certain extent—but with justification 
for such scenes. Believable people. We'd 
just as soon have a bit of humor if the main 
theme of the story is intensely, emotionally 
serious,” 

The mechanical problems of presenting 
such a story and characters resolve them- 
selves into two fundamental qualities—sim- 
plicity and its redeeming denominator, sin- 
cerity. All conversation, description and 
style should be reduced to these terms. 

The writer who considers it beneath him 
to write a love story for the pulp magazines 
will create a haughty heroine, for whom 
there is no place on the love story pages. 
An author, striving for a sympathetic hero- 
ine—being a sympathetic heroine—will al- 
ways illustrate his earnestness in his work. 

The sincere writer will also strive for 
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reality in plot and situation. There is a vast 
and inexhaustible source for plot in every- 
day life; the newspapers record daily work- 
able plots. Theodore Dreiser is the Old 
Reliable example of the writer who has 
gleaned most of his plot material from news- 
paper stories; and his prolific works attest 
to the abundant supply of source material. 


T IS very seldom that any one person at- 
tains maturity without having gone 
through one or all of the stages of adolescent 
emotionalism which enable him to under- 
stand more poignantly the feelings of the 
arrested adolescent who lives in an emotional 
world. Understanding these feelings, and be- 
ing able to transmit them through words 
with surroundings of very natural and or- 
dinary circumstances, the writer should be 
able to construct a very passable love story. 
If he is resourceful, he will find a variety of 
materials to dress his characters in. Aside 
from his own personal experiences, which 
comprise the stuff literature is created from, 
his friends and all their friends have had a 
host of episodes or intervals in their lives 
which they are only too glad to relate. Every 
man—and woman, too—likes to think he has 
had a dramatic life. If the writer is a good 
listener and a good recorder, he need not 
want for material. 

The first love story I ever wrote was in- 
spired by a situation I observed among 
friends. The second took its theme from 
an experience a girl friend of mine has gone 
through; and the third was a composite 
grouping of my own and other’s experiences. 
This is certainly not a unique history of 
story creation; every single one of us can 
extract similar material. It merely needs 
the skillful coordination of the writer to 
make it interesting, as long as the story teller 
is not there to make the emotional appeal. 

Everybody is interested in love; very few 
people don’t want it, or a promise of it at 
some time in their lives. That’s what makes 
the love story so popular. Witness the im- 
portance of the love interest in the movies. 
Love is a universal need, as is food. Every- 
body wants to love, so people are interested 
in all recipes. If yours is tried, tested and 
approved, someone else is bound to recog- 
nize its value for the group. 

































Ballyhoo and Parade 


OST Americans like to guffaw. A 

few of them prefer to chuckle. A 

good many more enjoy pointed ridi- 
cule upon which they may comment, with 
a slap on the knee, “By God, that’s tellin’ 
’em! Haw! Haw!” 

Not many Americans can appreciate that 
sly, subtle sort of humor which depends for 
its effect as much on what is left unsaid as 
upon what is put into words. And by no 
means should we omit the camp followers 
of Capt. Billy Fawcett and his “he-man” 
jokes or the lovers of the continental humor 
of Anatole France. 

American movie palaces as well as any 
RKO or Publix vaudeville stage provide the 
best hunting ground for students of Amer- 
ica’s taste in humor. Aside from Harry 
Langdon, Charles Chaplin, Stanley Laurel, 
Harpo and Groucho Marx, and Buster 
Keaton, the cinema offers no other actor 
that we can think of at this writing who 
knows the value of restraint, who can get a 
laugh without tripping up a waiter with an 
arm full of dishes, who can crack a joke 
without nudging his audience, or who can 
be immensely amusing in a quiet way. 

The vaudeville stage is, of course, syn- 
onymous with the continued use of ancient 
wheezes. Originality on the vaudeville 
stage, aside from the leads in the original 
casts of the music revues, is so rare as to 
discourage the use of scouts, once an honor- 
able and well-tended profession. Faced with 
this apathy of entertainment on both stage 
and screen it does seem that a humorous 
magazine is achingly needed. 

But what kind? Whom to please? The 
audience that evidently enjoys seeing cheap, 
raucous, heavy-handed vaudevillian humor? 
Or the precious few that need not have a 
joke stated twice, acted abominably, and 
then politely explained in order to deduce 
its humor? Or the middle group that have 
enough schooling to appreciate Will Rogers 
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and enough native sense to evaluate Calvin 
Coolidge’s column? Or the lower group 
that wants its comedians to have a red nose, 
a stale cigar, a yelping voice, a coarse face, 
a fat body, and bulging loose pants that 
dangle precariously from one suspender ? 


[TO individual portions of the great middle 

group two sporty publishers last month 
offered for sale Parade and Ballyhoo. Of 
the two we have hastily placed our money 
(press time odds 3 to 1) on Parade as be- 
ing the magazine that will succeed finan- 
cially. 

We do not believe it was for lack of 
talent that that shrewd publisher and editor 
W. Holden White flavored his obvious imi- 
tation of The New Yorker with a rather 
proud and provincial note. The New Yorker 
writers are not all under contract. They can 
be bought. Dorothy Parker, Morris Mar- 
key, Bernice Breen, Murdock Pemberton, 
Peter Arno, James Thurber, Howard Bru- 
baker, Robert Benchley, and “Guy Fawkes” 
are not immune to ten cents a word. Mr. 
White might easily have hired them, if he 
so intended. 

Parade is a weekly, issued every Thurs- 
day and circulated in and about Cleveland. 
It will probably work up a newsstand and 
advertising revenue in other important Ohio 
cities by favoring those cities with “weekly 
letters.” 

A comparison between The New Yorker 
and Parade easily shows how Mr. White 
sized up his audience. The New Yorker as- 
sumes that the reader is well read, gently 
ironical, well to do, prefers subtlety, and, 
if not cultured, has at least pronounced cul- 
tural tastes. The New Yorker writers are 
always willing to toss a casual joke at them- 
selves. Their creed is that they must not 
insult the reader by assuming he doesn’t 
know at least something about most every- 
thing. 
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Parade, however, occasionally takes the | 
reader by the hand and leads him hither and 
yon through vales of information, conscien- 
tiously pointing out What One Should 
Know. Such an editorial attitude west of 
New York is sage. Clevelanders are pro- 
vincial. They don’t resent having jokes ex- 
plained if it’s done in a nice way. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Cleveland citizens regard Parade 
as an audacious, bold, satirical weekly “that 
the rich people and the college crowd read” 

. while actually Parade is a not too dis- 
tant cousin of the country weekly that shoots 
in names of everyone it can find, to boost 
the subscription list and wedge in advertis- 
ing “leads.” 

The editorial requirements of Parade are 
exactly the same as that of The New Yorker 
except that a provincial outlook should be 
held, and the writer must remember, as 
Parade’s department heads did last week, 
to relate the plot of “Death Takes a Holi- 
day” when that play is mentioned, or to 
state the author of a last season book or 
play rather than let it be assumed that it is 
known. Clevelanders are up and about, 
building things, doing things, growing 
things, but somehow they haven’t quite 
found time or inclination to be on the qui 
vive as are their Manhattan cousins. 

Unlike Vanity Fair, it has no pose of 
“esoteric erudition,” but rather hits at a 
middle intelligence between Better Homes 
and Gardens and the Book Review Section 
of the New York Times. Physically the 
magazine is 9x12 with a two-color cover 
printed on coated stock. Backed by smart, 
able Clevelanders, Parade will succeed. 


BALLYHOO, the second humor maga- 
zine just published, is published by 
George T. Delacorte, Jr., at 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York. The one ingredient that forms 
the stock in trade for any successful humor 
magazine is its own charming good humor. 
It is this elusive and all too important in- 
gredient that Ballyhoo lacks. 
That Editor Norman Anthony doesn’t 
like the two magazines he formerly edited, 
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Life and Judge, and that he enjoys taking | 
a healthy swing at them is too obvious. ' 
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Melodies and Lyrics Wanted 


By Catalog Compiler for Anglo-Canadian “‘live”’ 
publishers; royalty basis. Successful songs, agree- 
ment, letters from satisfied clients, perused by 
this magazine. Settings and publication $16. 
Complete songs published, $20, on agreement 
in duplicate. Famous bands and acts feature. 
Submit songs or lyrics and, if desired, $2 for 
12 published successes. Replies NOT guaran- 
teed unless Int. Reply Coupon enclosed. We 
GUARANTEE our publication offer is a legit- 
imate one. $2 for 12 publications will prove 
what we are doing for lyric authors and com- 
posers. We are the ACTUAL publishers. 
JAMES D. COGHILL, 14 Boston Street, Holy- 
head, N. W., Gt. Britain. 








? “é ” 

YOU’VE FOUND “IT”... 

the place where the piano part of WHEN IT’S SPRING 
TIME IN THE ROCKIES was arranged by Luther A. Clark. 
Why not let him compose the melody and piano part of 
YOUR song-poem? Prices reasonable. Correct piano part 
guaranteed or cash refunded. 

NATIONAL SONGLAND 
Clark Building, Dept. W.D., Thomaston, Maine 








SONGWRITERS—Poem revised, melody com- 

posed, $3.00. Send for rate on piano-part. My 

work is guaranteed first-class. I submit songs, 

personally, to publishers—with view to pub- 

lishing. Can give you any music service. 
ORPHA PHILLIPS 


517 E. 1ith Street, New York City 








WRITERS — VERSE OR MUSIC 


Brilliant Opportunity 
I have been associated with the big publishing companies 
all my life and I will help you get your song before 
audiences and into music stores with beautiful title pages 
and fine orchestrations. Write 


BURRELL VAN BUREN 


2494 McClurg Bldg. CHICAGO 








May have a Chance in Hollywood 
We handle and publish theme songs and concert material, 
and are in constant touch with the movie market.  Infor- 
mation furnished on request; please include postage with all 
inquiries, poems, or songs submitted. 

SAUNDERS PUBLICATIONS 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 








Poetry Lovers! 


“THE VOICE OF DAWN” 


a new book of poetry 
Price 60c—2 Copies to One Address—$1.00 
“Get a copy for your friend” 


— OR SEND STAMPED EN- 
ORDER NOW VELOPE FOR CIRCULAR 


BERT SAPPENFIELD, Oaktown, Ind. 


e SONGWRITERS! 


Submit your Songs for free examination and advice. 
Free booklet, ‘‘How to Turn Songs Into Gold,”’ by 
America’s well-known composer. Write for it now. 











Even more obvious is the front cover, which ' STAN TUCKER, NEW YORK CITY 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONG WRITERS—ATTENTION!! 


One of our publishing connections is introducing a new 
edition of 15¢ popular music. Send in your ideas—songs 
or poems. Marketing—Arranging—Recording Agents. 
NATIONAL COMPOSERS’ ASS’N 
827-W Kimball Hall Chicago, Ill. 





SONG POEM WRITERS 


SEND SONG POEMS 50-50 PLAN 
“We work with you, not for you” 


INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(BROOKSIDE) SALEM, INDIANA 








ONGWRITERS! Eddie Boyden’s “Thought to 

: * Finish” services cover the en- 
tire field, for either lyrics or complete songs. 
Opportunity details for stamp. 











STUDIOS 
731 E. 23rd 
Street 
Indianapolis, 
Ind. 
LON HEALY 
Writer of 


“NEVADA MOON,” “I’LL_ HAPPEN ALONG,” “‘COLO- 
RADO ROSE,”’ etc., will revise your lyric to make it possi- 
ble to write a properly built melody, ‘“‘do the melody,’’ and 
arrange a nice piano part, all of this complete for $15 in 
advance (or for $20 if made in payments). No criticisms; no 
high-powered literature. A service for those who know the 
song game is a big gamble at the best, but who wish to try 
it nevertheless. You'll get first-class work from 








Lon Healy, Liberty Theatre, Colorado Springs, Colo. 





SONG TALKING 


FOR PICTURES 


Radio Broadcast and commercial usage bring big returns. 
Writers of WORDS or MUSIC should send for FREE copy of 
20-page instructive booklet giving full details of opportunities 
in song writing. We revise, arrange, secure U. S. Copyright, 
broadcast your song over the Radio and submit to Motion Pic- 
ture Studios here in Hollywood. WRITE TODAY. 


UNIVERSAL SONG SERVICE 
607 Meyer Bldg., Western & Sierra Vista Ave., Hollywood, Calif. 


OF MERIT 
SONGS .,, ster. exzense ., PUBLISHED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 
Unusual Opportunity for New Writers 
Do not send manuscripts. First let us know 


whether you write words or music. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS GUILD 
Dept. 5, 145 W. 45th St., 


toe em ONG VRI ] ERS 
ALKING PICTURES 
eee Don’t fail to read ‘‘Song Requirements 


of Talking Pictures, Radio and Records” 
an explanatory, instructive beok SENT 

E on request. New writers may mail 
song-poems for free examination. We re- 
vise, compose and arrange music, and se- 
curecopyrights, guaranteeing approval. 


W. D. Newcomer Associates, 1674 Broadway, New York 


$25 PRIZE 


For the best name of a magazine containing 
fiction stories about newspaper reporters. 


Address BOX X, WRITER’S DIGEST 





New York 
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displays prominently, in large type, “Edited 
by Norman Anthony, former editor of Life 
and Judge,” which trades on the very repu- 
tation that Mr. Anthony repudiates savagely 
in the inside pages. 

The front cover is a four-color design of 
colored squares, in need of varnishing to 
brighten it up for its month’s stay on the 
newsstands. Its back cover, tongue-in- 
cheek, states “Kept fresh by cellophane.” 

The first several pages are given over to 
burlesque of national advertising campaigns 
which, some years ago, when they were 
first nationally used, would have been ex- 
tremely funny. Now, however, faked ads are 
just close enough to being sophomoric to 
lose the freshness and spontaneity: they must 
have to provoke the long-drawn-out chuckle 
in which such an effort should culminate. 

Throughout the text over-mention is 
made of bad checks, depression, bread lines, 
etc., so that one cannot help feeling that 
Mr. Anthony finds it hard to joke about 
anything but money and “hot air,” and that 
when he does write a joke it is too sour, 
and too morose, to gain a hearty laugh. The 
editorial page of Ballyhoo contains simply 
the one word “blah” repeated over and over 
again. The masthead announces that the 
owner is Henry Zilch, the treasurer Otto 
Zilch, the editor Oscar Zilch, the vice-presi- 
dent Percy Bysshe Zilch, etc. 

On every other page or so deliberately 
occurs the joke, “Who was that lady I seen 
you with last night?” “That was no lady, 
that was my wife.” Variously the joke is 
credited to Life, Judge, College Humor, etc. 

An entire page is given over to a depart- 
ment, “We Nominate for Oblivion,” the 
title of which is swiped from Vanity Fair. 
Nominated for oblivion are Vanity Fair, 
Life (because it cannot make up its mind 
whether to imitate Judge or The New 
Yorker), Arts Beautiful, and the Congres- 
sional Record. 

The reader who enjoys clever things does 
not mind the quaint poetic justice of nomi- 
nating Vanity Fair for oblivion, but he does 
feel that the editor might have found a 
more original title for that particular page. 

The art work in Ballyhoo is excellent. 
Cleverest is a cartoon of a bootlegger sil- 

(Continued on page 52) 
























THE WRITER’S MARKET 


All material printed in this department is received by WRITER'S DIGEST direct from 


the publisher or editor of the publication. 


It is uf-to-date and accurate information 


regarding the needs of various publications and publishing houses. Announcements of 
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prize contests in any way involving the literary profession aiso will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests 


The Playmakers, an experimental theatre organ- 
ization in Berkeley, offer a first prize of thirty 
dollars and a second prize of fifteen dollars for 
the two best one-act plays, submitted for produc- 
tion during its eighth season, 1931-1932, and will 
consider for reading and possible production, 
three-act plays. 

ConDITIONS 


1. Plays must be original, not adaptations, and not 
hitherto produced. 

2. Plays are to be submitted without the author's 
name. Name and address to be enclosed within 
a sealed envelope bearing only the name of the 
play. At the request of the author, plays will 
be returned at the end of the season. 

3. In addition to the prize-winning plays, The 
Playmakers reserve the privilege of producing 
any other of the plays submitted. In case none 
of the plays submitted seem worthy of produc- 
tion, The Playmakers reserve the right to make 
no award. 

4, Authors of plays produced during the season 
are requested to furnish complete copies of the 
play for actors and director and for the perma- 
nent files of the organization. 

. The judges of the contest will be George 
Warren, dramatic critic of The Chronicle, 
Harold Helveston of Stanford University, Mrs. 
J. W. Vance and D. Winter, the latter two of 
The Playmakers. 

5. All plays to be considered must be received not 
later than September 1, 1931, by Mrs. J. Vance, 
3112 Lewiston Ave., Berkeley, Calif. 
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PLAYWRITING CONTEST 


The Little Theater of Temple Israel, Boston, 
Mass., devoted to the production of plays of Jewish 
interest, announces a national one-act playwriting 
contest. Plays must deal with some aspect of 
Jewish life and must be submitted before January 
1, 1932. A participant may submit more than one 
play, but no manuscript previously published or 
publicly presented, or having won any prize, will 
be considered. 

Plays are to be sent to Rabbi Harry Levi, 
Temple Israel, Boston, Mass., unsigned. The writer 
shall identify the title with his name in a separate 
letter. Names of the judges, who will be persons 
eminent in the field of drama, will be announced 
at a later date. 

Two prizes of $25 and $15 are offered, and other 
plays deemed worthy will receive honorable men- 
tion. The Little Theatre of Temple Israel re- 
serves the right to present any of these plays 
without payment of royalty. Prize awards will 


be announced on or about March 1, 1932. 
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General, Literary, and Fiction 


Argosy,* 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Don 
Moore, Managing Editor. Issued weekly; price 
10c per copy; $4.00 per year. All-fiction maga- 
zine. “At present we are chiefly in need of shorts 
—1000 to 7000 words, in all action fields. Do not 
use. romance or domestic problems. We like off- 
the-trail stories, business and industrial plots, etc. 
We also use factual fillers, 100 to 400 words. We 
do not use photographs or poetry. We report in 
about a week, and pay 1%c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Modern Screen Magazine,* 100 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Ernest V. Heyn, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 10c a copy; $1.20 a year. A 
motion picture fan magazine. “In general, we 
need features about Hollywood and talkie person- 
alities. Specifically, I am particularly interested 
in strong and unusual personality stories, sob 
stories, human interest, and heart interest features 
about actors and actresses who are well known 
to the movie-going public. I am interested in 
appealing particularly, but not exclusively, to the 
woman reader. Features should be short, ranging 
from 1000 to 2000 words in length. No features 
Should be executed without an assignment from 
this office. Hollywood fiction of the emotional 
type with, preferably, a girl for the central char- 
acter, is also acceptable. I am in the market, also, 
for short Hollywood news items, and short humor- 
ever, the sophisticated or satirical type of humor. 
There is a small demand for rare old photographs 
of moving picture personalities and stills from old 
productions. No poetry. Assigned features re- 
ceive first consideration—other manuscripts are 
read promptly thereafter and a decision rendered 
the author. We pay three or four cents a word 
and up. Payment on acceptance.” 


The Nation,* 20 Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 
Oswald Garrison Villard, Editor. Issued weekly; 
price 15c per copy; $5.00 a year. A liberal weekly. 
“We usearticles on current economic, political, and 
social conditions of national or international sig- 
nificance. Articles should not exceed 2300 words 
in length. We use no photographs; some poetry. 
We report two or three days after receipt, and 
pay at the rate of one cent a word, upon pub- 
lication.” 


The Outspan, P. O. Box 245, Bloemfontein, 
South Africa. A. W. Wells, Editor. Issued 
weekly; price 15 shillings per copy in Union, 22 
shillings sixpence overseas. “We use articles of 
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GET THE FACTS 


Our Research Service for Writers, Students, Debaters, is or- 
ganized and equipped to do the “‘digging’’ that you may not 
be able to do for yourself. Unexcelled library facilities and 
access to extensive newspaper files, together with years of 
experience in their use, enable us to furnish information on 
any conceivable subject. Write for details of our efficient 
and economical service. 


RESEARCH SERVICE 
5716 Leonard St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








A TRIPLE SERVICE 


TYPING: First copy on bond paper One carbon free. 
Minor corrections in grammar and spelling made free. 
Perfect work. 

RESEARCH: Competent research on technical points if 


esired. 
CLIPPINGS: We mail twice a month clippings with ideas 
for plots. Very reasonable charges. 


VERA GREGORY, Jackson, Tenn. 








“SERVICE WITH A SMILE” 


Manuscripts typed accurately, neatly, promptly. 

One con copy. 40c per thousand words. 

Poetry, 2c per line. Markets suggested, if desired. 
JAMES E. GRISWOLD 


800 Jefferson Street, Oregon, Illinois 








COLLEGE GRADUATE 
Will type your manuscripts neatly and accurately for 
30c a thousand words, without corrections. With 
grammatical corrections, 40c a thousand words and 2c 
a line for poetry. Carbon copy included. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 
MINNIE L. BATES 
Rg... Z, Fayetteville, N. Y. 








ACCURATE TYPING 
of manuscripts, with corrections in spelling and 
punctuation. One carbon copy. Mailed flat, 
return postage paid. 50c per thousand. Won't 
you give me a trial? 


MARIAN CANNIFF 
2112 S. Cedar St. Lansing, Michigan 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammermill Bond 
Paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing corrected; carbon copy, work guaranteed. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, Ic per line. FIVE LIKELY MARKETS 


suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
3531 La Salle Ave., Youngstown, Ohio 








Manuscript Criticism 


For those who are not lured by large promises but desire 
really professional instruction, sympathetic frankness instead 
of flattery, and a teacher with a thorough knowledge who 
does not have to rely upon endless technicalities and formal 
rules. Mr. Hoffman’s standing in the magazine world is 
known. An editor for 25 years (Adventure, McClure’s, 
Delineator, etc.) he is particularly known as friend, helper 
and developer of new writers. His two books on fiction 
writing are standard; he has proved his own fiction ability. 
Individual instruction only; no classes, no set courses, no 
assistants. No marketing—that is a specialty in itself, re- 
quiring full time for best results. No poetry, plays or 
scenarios. A specialty is made of ‘‘one-man’’ courses, the 
course in each case being entirely dependent upon the needs 
of that case. Write for booklet B 


Arthur Sullivant Hoffman 
Carmel, New York 
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twelve to fifteen hundred words on both men’s 
and women’s subjects. South African rights of 
overseas stories are published. Such stories should 
be of typical magazine interest. We use photo- 
graphs only accompanying articles. Only South 
African verse is accepted. We report within the 
first month, and pay varied rates according to 
material. Payment after publication.” 


The Popular Magazine,* 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Richard Merrifield, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. 
Masculine adventure story magazine. “We use 
serials of 60,000 words and up, complete novels of 
45,000 words, and short stories preferably under 
7500 words. We require very strong, dramatic 
plots, with action, realistic dialogue, and romantic 
adventure, all told from the masculine point of 
view. We use no photographs and very little 
poetry. We report within two weeks, as a rule. 


’ 


We pay varying rates, on acceptance.” 


Short Stories Magazine,* Doubleday, Doran & 
Company, Inc., Garden City, N. Y. Roy de S. 
Horn, Editor. Issued 10th and 25th of each 
month; price 25c per copy; $5.00 per year. Gen- 
eral adventure magazine. “We need short stories 
under 6000 words, novelettes of from 10,000 to 
15,000 words, and novels of from 20,000 to 25,000 
words in length. We want stories of exciting 
adventure, preferably laid in far countries, and are 
open to more girl interest than in the past. We 
are interested in true adventures told in the first 
person 1000 words in length. We pay $25 for 
these. We use no photographs; some adventure 
poems. We report as soon as possible, and pay 
well, on acceptance.” 


Sport Story Magazine,** 79 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Lon Murray, Editor. Issued sec- 
ond and fourth Friday of every month; price ldc 
a copy; $3.00 a year. A sport adventure maga- 
zine. “We are wide open for short stories of 
sport; 4000 to 6000 words. Any good story, 
from ‘new’ writers or old top-hands has a warm 
reception awaiting it; this office plays no favor- 
ites. Stories should infer sound knowledge of the 
game’s technique rather than take time out to 
detail such knowledge. There should be suffi- 
cient story value to interest the general reader, 
aside from sport elements. A sport opening and 
climax are required, and there should be sport 
‘feel’ throughout the yarn, although it may de- 
part for development along orthodox adventure 
lines—yet it should not be just a sports narrative. 
One question is always asked: ‘Is it a story?’ 
Action must not be neglected, and such action 
should be played up in all its gripping detail; 
high speed—but not the neglect of ample char- 
acterization and a clear picture of the scenes— 
is an essential. We use no verse; a few novel- 
ettes; serials must be extraordinarily well-done 
to get over. I sincerely believe we offer the best 
market for shorts of any pulp today. We gen- 
erally buy within a week; reject reluctantly within 
two weeks. We pay on acceptance in keeping with 
usual S. & S. policy.” 
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Star Magazine,* Doubleday, Doran & Company, 
Garden City, N R. de S. Horn, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; price 20c per copy; $2.00 a year. 
General adventure ficton. “We need novels of not 
over 25,000 words; novelettes of from 12,000 to 
15,000 words; serials of from 40,000 to 60,000, 
for two or three-part runs; and shorts, prefer- 
ably around 6000 words. While we will use all! 
sorts of adventure and mystery stories, laid in 
any part of the world, we like stories with a touch 
of the weird. We can stand a reasonable amount 
of woman interest, but no sex stories. We do not 
use photographs. We use one adventure poem in 
each issue. We report in two weeks or less.” 


Startling Detective Adventures,* 529 South Sev- 
enth St., Minneapolis, Minn. John J. Green, Edi- 
tor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. 
True crime mystery stories. “We are buying fact 
stories on solved cases in all lengths from 1000 to 
15,000 words. We prefer first person stories, told 
by detectives, police officials, or other officers who 
helped solve the case. Good photographs are es- 
sential. We do not care for the ordinary, sordid 
crime story, but we do like cases in which there 
is outstanding detective work which succeeds in 
bringing the criminal to justice. At no time do 
we glorify the crook. Whenever possible we like 
new angles on famous cases of the last few years, 
and spot cases that are wound up also appeal to 
us if they have the necessary elements. Writers 
should query the editor on cases, asking for in- 
struction sheet and outline blanks. Photographs 
are very important. We pay $5.00 for each good 
one accepted. We report within ten days after 
receipt in office, and pay two cents a word on 
acceptance.” eae 

Scribner’s Magazine,* 597 Fifth Ave., New 
York City. Alfred S. Dashiell, Managing Editor. 
Issued monthly; price 35c a copy; $4.00 a year. 
A general magazine. “We use articles, short 
stories, first person narratives and experiences, 
long stories (novelettes), and verse. <A _ high 
literary standard is required. Our particular needs 
at present are for first hand narratives and ex- 
peiences and for long stories of between 15,000 
and 30,000 words. For the latter we are offering 
a $5,000 prize. Contest closes February 1, 1932 
We report within two weeks, and pay good rates, 
on acceptance.” a 


This Quarter, 4 Rue Delambre, Paris XIV, 
France. Edward W. Titus, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; price $1.25 per copy; $5.00 a year. Amer- 
ican, English, and foreign short stories, verse, and 
essays. “We use stories and essays of about 3000, 
1000 words, and poems of 25-100 lines. Inter- 
national reply coupons must accompany manu- 
script. Matter submitted must not appear serially 
elsewhere in U. S. A. or England before publica- 
tion in This Quarter. We report within a month 
and pay on publication.” 

True Confessions,* 529 South Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Jack Smalley, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. First 
person confessional stories with love element pre- 
dominant. “We need short stories ranging from 
4000 to 6500 words, always told in first person. 


WRITER'S MARKET 


It's. 


Easy to oy 


ais y , We train you quickly at 


home. No experience necessary. Spare time or 
full time. Bigger opportunities now in advertis- 
ing than ever before. Constant demand for men 
and women with ideas. Ad writers, space buyers, 
mai! order experts, all make big money. New 
plan. Nothing else like it. Write today for 
details and new free booklet, Increased Salaries 
and Promotion. 
Page-Davis School of Advertising 

Dept. 308C 3601 Michigan Avenue Chicago, Hilinols 


EXPERIENCED CRITICISM 
EXPERT TYPING MARKETING 


We Have Available the Services of a Well-Known Author 
CRITICISM: 60c per thousand words up to 5,000; 50c per 
thousand thereafter. 
TYPING: 40c per thousand words (One carbon.) 
MARKETING: 10% Commission; Reading fee, $1.50 for 
shorts; $5.00 for novelettes; $10.00 for novels. Fee 
waived on stories accepted. 
THE WRITERS’ SERVICE 
Uxbridge, Mass. 


TOP-NOTCH TYPING ! ! ! 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money and postage refunded! 
30c per thousand words. Good bond paper of right weight. 
Mailed flat. Extra first and last pages. Carbon copy. 
Corrections in spelling and grammar. Special rates on 
book manuscripts. 
LILLIAN WINGERTER 
WAYNESBURG, OHIO 


Who said, ‘“‘Vacation for brains’? Why 
not take a plunge into that delayed writing 
° ° . : > 
a - of yours, dig the sand out of your work, 
Insignia of learn to swim editorially—now? 
Quality Help Fiction Articles —- Poetry —- Rhetoric. 
For Writers. Here’s one lifeguard ready to aid you! 


I. H. WILSON 
400 West 118th Street, 








P. O. Box 21, 











New York City 








AUTHORS: Let us type your manuscripts. 
We do expert work and guarantee satisfaction. 
Write for rates. 


HARRINGTON TYPING SERVICE 
1618 Twelfth Avenue 
San Francisco, California 














HAVE YOU'A STORY FOR THE Talkies? 


A-NEW aa) “FOR. WRITERS 





“ORIGINAL STORIES BADLY NEEDED” 


. says “‘Hollywood Daily Screen World.’’ 


Osa stories being sought and purchased by many 
studios. 

An opportunity for new writers with clever ideas as well 
as for established authors. 

can prove I actually sell to Producers. Daily contact 
with studios. 

For ve poses 4. aoe been successfully helping writers 
with sales ent commission. PROFESSIONAL 
CRITICISM. "AT. "NOMIN AL RATES 
_ If you_want to get in this profitable market, write NOW 
for FREE INFORMATION. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 
Authors’ and Producers’ Representative 
Desk D431 


623 Hollywood Security Bldg., Hollywood, Calif. 





Serials, preferably about 15,000 words—first per- 
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Manuscripts Typed 


Accurately and efficiently with all technical requirements 
of the exacting editor. 40c per thousand words. Free 
carbon and minor corrections. Also REVISION and 
SALES SERVICE if desired. Rates very reasonable. 


R. C. HORNER, Art Typist 


P. O. Box 93, Havana, Kansas 








MANUSCRIPTS 


Typed to conform to editor’s requirements, accurately, 
neatly, promptly. One carbon copy. 50c per thousand 
words. Poetry, 2c per line. Special rates on book 
manuscripts. 


MISS FRANCES M. CUTTER 
26 Amherst Rd., Wellesley, Mass. 
Formerly 30 Kilsyth Rd., Brookline, Mass 








Manuscripts, poems, etc., typed to meet editorial] 
requirements. Minor corrections and carbon 
copy free. Prompt and efficient service. Reason- 
able rates. Write for information. 


RUTH E. CARTER 
P. O. Box 145, Clifton Forge, Va. 








Acts, Plays, Skits Wanted 
Acts, Plays, Skits, Monologues, Readings, Minstrel 
Material, Vodvil, Musical Comedy Scripts, Radio 
Material and Entertainments Wanted. Circular 
for a stamp. BIG MARKETS. 
E. L. GAMBLE PLAY BUREAU 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 








School of Literary Technics 
Hotel Hayes Arcade, 6345 University Ave., Chicago 
in writing with a commercial 


We offer personal assistance 
verse, technical papers. 


knack fiction, plays, radio scripts, 
Send $1.00 with short manuscripts, $2.00 with medium 
length manuscripts, $5.00 with novels, 25c with each 
short poem for analytical report. Include postage. Thorough 
training, if desired. Scientific research and marketing 
service. Sensible rates. 











COLLABORATION 


An instructor and regular writer of fiction will 
give you technical and substantial help on revising 
and rewriting your rejected story for $1, or may fully 
collaborate with you for $1 cash plus half of the 
proceeds when the story is sold. James Nepthali 
Tracy, 180 S. Main St., Memphis, Tenn. 


AHEAD TO SUCCESS 

with my typing service, which includes 

minor revision. 50c per thousand words. 
Special rates on book features. Poetry and songs, 2c 
ee line. I also offer criticism at reasonable rates. 
ample of typing work and further details sent gladly 
upon request. Write for them! 


JOHN M. SZIKSNIS 
3432 Ligonier Street, Pittsburgh, Penna. 











RADIO—Writer’s Opportunity 


Experienced author-director offers constructive criticism, 
thorough revision, meritorious continuities. Small fee. 
The inexperienced face a highly specialized work—new 
technique, dialogue, sound effects, peculiar limitations, 
time exactness. Request circular. 


ROBERT ALLEN WATT 
67 Prospect Street, Belleville, N. J. 
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son, with plenty of love, dramatic episodes, and 
suspense enough to hold a reader’s interest from 
month to month. Also articles on love, marriage, 
and divorce—preferably by some writer of note 
whose name carries weight. True stories of love 
crimes, etc. Sensational articles. Lyric verse of not 
more than 20 to 25 lines, with the love theme pre- 
dominant. We report within ten days from date 
of receipt, and pay 2 cents per word on accept- 
ance.” 

The Dance Magaszine,* 570 Seventh Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Paul A. Milton, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 35c a copy; $3.00 per year. Dance 
and theatre magazine. “We need news on danc- 
ing and the theatre. Query the editor before send- 
ing in contributions. We use photographs, but 
no poetry. We report within two weeks, and pay 
two cents a word on acceptance.” 

Astounding Stories,** 80 Lafayette St. New 
York, N. Y. Harry Bates, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; price 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. Pseudo- 
scientific fiction. ‘We need shorts up to 9000 
words; novelettes around 25,000 words; serials 
of 45,000 or 55,000 words, in three or four parts. 
We want fast-moving science-fiction with lots of 
physical action and adventure. A little woman 
interest is permitted. We report within a week 
and pay two cents a word minimum on accept- 
ance.” 


Humor 
The New Yorker,* 25 West 45th St., New York, 
N. Y. H. W. Ross, Editor. Issued weekly; price 
l5c per copy; $5.00 a year. A satirical humorous 
illustrated magazine. “We use no photographs. 
We use short serious and light verse. We report 
in two weeks, and pay various rates on acceptance.” 


Juvenile 

Boys’ Life*2 Park Ave, New York, N. Y. 
James E. West, Editor. Issued monthly; price 
20c a copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine for boys 
li to 16 years of age. “We need good short 
stories of interest to boys 14 to 16 years of age. 
Sports, sea, out-of-doors, adventure, animals, and 
mystery. Particularly in length from 2500 to 3000 


words; not over 5000 words. Exceptional serial 
stories on the same subjects, 15,000 to 30,000 
words. Brief articles 200 to 400 words with strik- 


ing photographs. We report in three weeks, and 
pay 2 cents a word and up, on acceptance.” 

Every Child’s Magasine,** 109 North 18th St. 
Omaha, Neb. Grace Sorenson, Editor and Pub- 
lisher. Issued monthly; price lic per copy; $1.50 
per year. Trial subscription to writers—50c for 
six months. “Every Child’s Magazine is a high- 
class publication for boys and girls between the 
ages of eight and twelve years. It contains stories 
with interesting plots, one-act plays, and depart- 
ments of Art, Music, Travel, Nature, Books, 
Games, School, etc. No manuscript considered 
unless accompanied by self-addressed stamped en- 
velope.” ae 

Sunday Afternoons, 109 Walnut Ave., Roxbury, 
Mass. B. M. Whitman, Editor. Issued weekly; 
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TECHNIQUE OF SUCCESSFUL 
SINNING 


(Continued from page 16) 


“I don’t know how long we stayed 
there under the stars.” 


I Confess sometimes makes of its seduc- 
tions a more casual affair. For example: 
“He swerved into the driveway and lifted 
me out of the car. ‘Just have a couple of 
drinks and warm up before starting back,’ 
Wallie explained. 

“But it was four o’clock the next day 
when I entered the apartment, still in eve- 
ning clothes.” 

No girl’s first sexual union is a “blinding 
ecstasy of love,” and no girl’s first affair 
is as casual as the heroine of the latter story 
would have us suppose; but aside from the 
descriptions of the most intimate scenes 
the password to success in writing the con- 
fession story is accuracy and simplicity. 
Make the reader believe what you write, 
and write of problems which touch the emo- 
tions of the millions, and your reward will 
be great. 
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Some confession magazines demand that 
the writer sign an affidavit affirming that the 
story in question is true. Thus, if the story 
is not true, the writer is the perjurer, not 
the publisher who seemingly accepts the 
story in all good faith. It is a common 
practice among writers, and a practice sanc- 
tioned by repeated use for writers to allege 
all confession stories they write as being the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth. Of course, the publisher on being 
presented with an affidavit that the story is 
true, can logically assume the story is true. 
If not, the writer is the perjurer. 

There is no limit to the things to which 
you confess if you confess as if you had 
really experienced that of which you write. 
However, it is best for men to use a girl’s 
name instead of their own if they decide to 
tell how they, simple country girls, entered 
into the ways of the world. If you can 
fool the editors as to the truth of your 
sins, the water of your repentant tears will 
fall on the soil of editorial checks. I know, 
for I’ve cashed many of them. You, I 
hope, will cash many more. 











Woodstock Modern Typewriter 
for Modern Business 


It was built for the business of today. 


e It was designed to excel ail other 
machines in efficiency, to complete and 
round out big business organizations in 
its standpoint of neatness, speed, accu- 
racy and satisfaction in work done a 
little better than it was ever done before. 


Ask for demonstration. 





General Sales Office 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 





Woodstock Typewriter Company 





Branch Office 
402 United Bank Bldg., Cincinnati 
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MANUSCRIPTS 


neatly, accurately typed by competent typist. 
Minor corrections. Carbon free. 50c per 1000 
words. Prompt service. 


ETHEL M. COUPE 


7 Vose Avenue HYDE PARK, MASS. 




















MARIE LETIS, Authors’ Typing Service 
7151 Wentworth Avenue 
CHICAGO, iLL. 


Typing of quality, 40c 1,000 words, carbon copy, 
minor corrections. Authors will find contact pleasant, 
sympathetic, and one where their individual interests 
will be served to the utmost. 




























Write Greeting Card Verses in Your Spare Time— 
It Pays! Send $1.00 for valuable information, telling 
the important points to bring out in writing them, at 
a list of thirty-eight reliable markets, by established 
writer, or Take a Beginner’s Course, Interesting and 
Fascinating Work, Six Lessons for $5.00. Communi- 


cate with— 
“MISS MARGERY H. RIDER 
53 8th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















TRY ME 


Manuscripts typed—neatness, correctness paramount. 
Fidelity guaranteed. Carbon copy and extra first page, 
50 cents per thousand words. 

GEORGIA M. FELSTEAD 
2330 No. Gower St., Hollywood, California 















Best Typing in the West 
Prose, 40c per 1,000 words; poetry, Ic per line. 
Minor corrections, carbon copy, market sug- 


gestions. 
MARGARET COMPTON 


2517 N. Madelia Street, Spokane, Washington 






































WRITERS! Sell Your Stories 
Send Us Your MSS. We Are Selling All Types of 
Fiction in the World’s Largest Market. We Need More 
MSS. for Publishers’ Requirements. Direct Editorial 
Contacts. Prompt Service. New Writers Invited. 
Reading and Marketing 60c per 1,000 words. 
Special Rate for longer MSS. 


PUBLISHERS’ AGENCY 
242 E. 15th St., New York City 


$10,000 A YEAR 

FROM GREETINGS 
ig one man’s record for writing 12 brief sentiments. 
THE MANUFACTURERS OF GREETING CARDS 
tell in their own words just what they want in the 
only work of its kind—($1.25). 

THE GREETING “ GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. 








A Prescription For Your “Sick’’ MSS. 
by a ‘“‘story doctor’’ whose own work has appeared in TOP 
NOTCH, ACTION, LOVE STORY, NORTH WEST, 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL and others. Rate: $1.00 per 
thousand words. Special terms on mss. over 7,000 words 
(All fees payable in advance. Enclose return postage.) 


TREVE COLLINS 
46 No. Willow St., Montclair, N. J. 





WrRITER’S DIGEST 


; 5ec per copy; $1.00 per pear. 
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A magazine of story 
and verse for children under twelve years of age. 
“We need stories for children under 12 not to 
exceed 1500 words at most. Short verses. We 
use no photographs. We use some children’s 
poetry. We report immediately. We make no 
payment but send free copies when material is 
used.” 


Music 


The Diapason, 1507 Kimball Bldg., 306 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. S. E. Gruenstein, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 15c¢ a copy; $1.50 a 
year. Devoted to the organ and to organists. 
“We use anything in connection with organs, 
church choirs, and organ playing that is of pro- 
fessional interest. We use special articles by men 
distinguished in the profession. We use items con- 
cerning the activities of the organizations of or- 
gansts, both local and national.” 


The Musical Forecast, 1090 Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. David H. Light, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. De- 
voted to music and the sister arts. “We use short 
articles of not over 2000 words. We do not use 
stories or fiction articles, nor photographs, nor 
poetry. We report in two weeks, and pay $10 per 
page after publication.” 


The Musical Observer,* 119 West 57th St., New 
York, N. Y. Doron K. Antrim, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 25c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Class magazine. “We need articles of from 1000 
to 2000 words, telling ‘how,’ which would be of 
interest to music teachers, instrumentalists, stu- 
dents, and supervisors. We use photographs, but 
nc poetry. We report in three or four weeks, and 
pay a flat rate, on puithvation.” 

New Music, Box 356, San Francisco, Calif. 
Henry Cowell, Editor. Issued quarterly; price 
75c per copy; $2.00 per year. “We publish only 
music scores, not articles about music. We are 
in need of ultra-modern musical compositions. We 
report at once, and pay by dividing all profits 
among our contributors.” 


Pigin y 


The Carillon, A National Quarterly of Verse, 
737 Macomb St., Washington, D. C. Anne Robin- 
son, Catherine Cate Coblentz, and Caroline Gil- 
tinan, Editors. Issued quarterly; 25c a copy; 
$1.00 a year. A poetry magazine of the highest 
standards. “This magazine was created for the 
purpose of providing an outlet for really outstand- 
ing verse. In its two years of existence practically 
every poet of the first rank has contributed to 
its pages. It is used in a great many schools and 
colleges as truly representative of the best contem- 
porary verse. We welcome new writers who can 
measure up to our standards. We report promptly, 
in one or two weeks. No payment is made, the 
high standard of the magazine alone making poets 
eager for admittance to its pages.” 


Contemporary Vision, 259 South 44th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Lucia Trent and Ralph Cheyney, 
Editors. Issued quarterly; price 25c per copy; 























° HIS improved dictionary and reference book is a 
All m One Volume \ whole library in itself. 60,000 word definitions, 
1 200 B es 12,000 synonyms and antonyms; all the latest radio 
ag and wireless terms, newest words and expressions, com- 
a —- oeinet. i piled in one volume of 1200 pages. 
1 ynonyms an ntonyms., 
rms. Tables of interesting facts and figures, not found in the 
es Sate sat Wee 2s ordinary dictionary, principles of grammar and punctu- 
Principles of % ation; famous characters of history and literature— 
Orthography, Etymology and Syntax. these are only a few of the many valuable contents of 
Punctuation Marks and their Meanings. this new, improved reference book. And it is yours 
Key to Pronunciation. absolutely without charge under our special offer. 
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Christian Names of Men and Women. 














This iniproved Dictionary ionaey : 
and Reference Library ~ 











Famous Characters in Fostry end Prose. FREE—wWith Your Subscription to 
Famous | ters in Poetr: 
Constintion of the United States. Writer’s Digest 


Names of States and their Meanings. 
Metric System of Weights and Measures. 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of 


Limitations. year (12 issues) or your renewal (to begin when your 
Simple Interest Table. present subscription expires) at the regular rate of 
Compound pian $100, - = os we will immediately send your copy of this 

on’ ages. " 
es = vad Welsht of Adults. uable reference book. 


Height and Weight of Children. 
Deportation of Aliens. 

Immigration into the United States. 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 


Longest Rivers in the World. eee 


Areas of Oceans ph mae - All in this 
Heavy Weight Champions. 
Boy Scout Movement in the United one Book > 


And Many More Valuable 
Tables and Information 












Just send your subscription to Writer’s Digest for one 












DON'T DELAY, 
WRITE NOW! 
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Use the convenient card 
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below — Mail Today! 









MAIL CARD NOW 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 BAST TWELFTH STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please send me, by return mail, a free copy of the new WEBSTER’S COLLEGE, HOME 
AND OFFICE DICTIONARY, and enter my subscription to Writer's Digest for ome year. 
I will pay the postman $2.00 upon receipt of book and if not satisfied, it is understood 


that I may return the book within five days, and you will refund my money, and cancel my 
subscription. NEW CJ RENEWAL CJ 


Name 
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The Card Below Entitles 


You to a 


FREE BOOK 


MAIL IT TODAY! 
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....and no cowboy shoots a steer in the first paragragh 
either, so | suppose you won't be interested.” 
Yours truly, 


We can imagine our friend Mr. David 
writing that line. With what infinite 
scorn he plops us smartly in our place 


without benefit of even a “return 
stamped envelope enclosed’ for a 
rejoinder. Further, now we have tried 


seriously to answer Dr. David's slur 
for the past five minutes, we aren’t sure 


that he meant to be unfriendly. Maybe 
he was only foolin’. Maybe he meant 
that remark only figuratively. In fact, 


we're going to assume that he did, be- 
cause that’s the only way we can answer 


it, and still be just as smart as 
Dr. David. 
You see, pal, it’s like this. We just 


haven't time to be interested in any 
type of literary effort that is not salable. 
Whether the script in question is to be 
sold to Criterion (oh, you never heard 
of that magazine. Well, Mr. David, 
that’s one on you) or The Peanut 
Vendor’s Gazette our critical judgment 
is based 100% on this question: ‘Will 
this script sell?’’ and if so, ‘‘Where?”’ 


For that reason, Mr. David, every 
article in WRITER’S DIGEST is defi- 
nitely written with only one purpose in 
mind, “To help writers sell material.”’ 
If our articles seem largely concentrated 





CHARLES DAVID 


on markets whose editors want steers 
shot in the first paragraph it is only be- 
cause these magazines outnumber the 
others. We cannot think of a single 
magazine of any eminence in the pub- 
lishing world whose editor has not sent 
us his editorial requirements. 


Our only yard stick, dear Mr. David, 
is this: ‘“‘How much will this magazine 
buy, and how much will the editor 
pay for it.” 

You should know, as a subscriber to WRITER'S 
DIGEST, that the editors of the world’s best 
magazines have personally written their editorial 
requirements for recent issues of WRITER’S 
DIGEST. These include Hound and Horn, 
Virginia Quarterly Review, Morada, Yale Re- 
view, The London Mercury, as well as our better 
known quality magazines and our more popular 
magazines such as Liberty, True Story and 
the like. 


If you want to write to sell, you will find accu- 
rate first hand editorial requirements of every 
reliable magazine pass in review before you in 
WRITER’S DIGEST. That's one of the rea- 
sons why WRITER'S DIGEST subscribers write 
and sell more stories. A year’s subscription is 
only $2; frequently it pays dividends better 
than 100 to 1. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
29 E.19th Street: CINCINNATI, O. 
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TEST YOUR STORY WRITING ABILITY 
FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own dormant ability. 
Dr. Burten’s Analysis Test indicates your power to create plots, 
characters that live, to understand motives, ete. It’s a —— 
test of your story instinct. Send for this free analysis. Try it and 
receive expert critic’s opinion, also booklet ‘‘Short Story V iting.” 


LAIRD EXTENSION INSTITUTE 
680 Laird Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














$1.0005 IN CASH PRIZES! 


THE CONTEST NEWS, revised 
monthly, lists all worthwhile contests in 
detail and features helpful articles and 
hints to contestants by actual winners. 
THE CONTEST NEWS is a real maga- 
zine with national circulation. 

One Year, $2.00. Six Months, $1.00. 
Copy, 25c (coin.) THE CONTEST NEWS, 
Station A-10, Toledo, Ohio. 








EXPERT TYPING SERVICE 


Author’s manuscripts promptly and accurately prepared for 
publication at 50c per 1,000 words. Poems, 2c per line. 
One carbon copy. 


BELLE V. YOTTER 
734 Eighth Ave., Bethlehem, Pa. 








The Preparation of Manuscripts 
for the Printer 


a directions to authors as to the manner of preparing 
- correcting proofs with every needed suggestion on the 
mitting of mranuscripts for publication. 


Cloth, 148 pages, $1.65 postpaid. 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 








Do You Write Stories? 


Do You Want to Write Stories? 


In either case you will need PLOTTO: 
A New Method of Plot Suggestion for 
Writers of Creative Fiction, by William 
Wallace Cook. Indorsed by such famous 
editors as Col. S. S. McClure, and used 
and recommended by such noted authors 
as H. Bedford-Jones, Vic Whitman, T. T. 
Flynn, Erle Stanley Gardner, Marshal 
South, Hubert LaDue and others. Send 
stamp for descriptive booklet. 


W. W. COOK 
MARSHALL, MICHIGAN 





——TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good money 
for you during your spare hours, typing 
manuscripts for authors. 


Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
WRITER'S DIGEST will bring to you? 


Write today for advertising 
rate card and full details. 
Advertising Manager 


WRITER’S DIGEST 
Desk T, 


22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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$1.00 per year. An international magazine of mod- 
ern poetic creation, also featuring articles on 
poetry, reviews of current books of poetry, largely 
by the editors; translations of foreign poems, etc. 
“All lengths are considered, but from couplets to 
16 lines preferred. Featuring the work of the most 
eminent living poets, but equal consideration given 
to beginners. Standards of poetry technique highly 
exacting. No subjects barred, but modern thought 
and treatment preferred. By modern we do not 
mean freakish, but showing that the author is 
aware he is living in a machine age, largely urban- 
ized, when labor and woman are beginning to 
come into their own and many vital issues and 
opportunities for progress face mankind. Our 
motto is ‘More Life in Poetry! More Poetry in 
Life!’ Having international circulation and view- 
point, nature interests us less than humanity. We 
also use comments, not exceeding fifty words, on 
contemporary books of poetry, and articles, not 
exceeding 200 words, on poets and policies in 
which we are interested. No photographs. We 
report within a week. Payment on publication. 
For poetry, 25c a line—highest rates paid by any 
poetry magazine. No pay for prose. Also occa- 
sional prizes.” 





Interludes, A Magazine of Poetry and Prose, 
2917 Erdman Ave., Baltimore, Md. William James 
Price, Editor. Issued quarterly; price 25c per 
copy; $1.00 per year. Devoted mainly to poetry, 
but publishes at least one essay and from one to 
two brief short stories in each issue. Also from 
one to two pages of book reviews. “We prefer 
our stories and essays to be not much over 1200 
words, although material a bit longer will be ac- 
cepted if the content justifies the additional length. 
We publish essays on literary themes only. Our 
stories may be on any theme—even murder—if 
handled cleanly and artistically. We prefer our 
poetry to be not over thirty lines in length; but 
might accept occasionally a long narrative poem 
of as much as four times this length if the work 
happens to be decidedly above the average. We 
use both light and serious verse, and are partial 
to short character sketches in the sonnet and other 
regulation forms, although anything of originality 
and merit, either bound or free, rhymed or un- 
rhymed, will be considered. We are greatly in 
need of both essays and poetry; but our standards 
are high, and we certainly are unwilling to be 
made the dumping ground for material which no 
self-respecting editor will have. If authors will 
only familiarize themselves with the character of 
work we are publishing, and submit to us some of 
their best material, they will be assured of cour- 
teous treatment and of many more acceptances. It 
is not necessary for contributors to be either sub- 
scribers or members of The Verse Writers’ Guild. 
Authors known or unknown, in America or else- 
where, are welcome. Usually we pay only in 
prizes, but are making some special inducements 
to authors whose work is accepted before Septem- 
ber ist. We do not use photographs. We 
are badly in need of real poetry. We aim 
to report upon all material within from four 
to six weeks. If it is held a bit longer, it is 
because we are considering it seriously. We pay 
only in prizes—cash, books, subscriptions, etc. 
Interludes is greatly in need of good verse. We 
like especially short character sketches in verse, 
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short narratives, and well-wrought sonnets; but 
nothing that is original and decent is debarred, 
whether rhymed or unrhymed, bound or free. We 
can use a few literary essays also; these should not 
be much longer than 1200 words. We regret that 
we can make no regular payment for contributions. 
In order to stimulate a greater interest we will 
give a year’s subscription to Interludes to each 
author whose work is accepted before September, 
and a cash prize of $5.00 will be paid to the poet 
whose verse, accepted before that date, is cdofi- 
sidered the best.” 


Westward, A Magazine of Verse, 1530 Leaven- 
worth St., San Francisco, Calif. Florence R. 
Keene, Editor. Issued quarterly; price 25c per 
copy; $1.00 per year. “We need few poems over 
thirty lines—short poems preferred. We generally 
have more on hand than can be used, and we do not 
pay for poems. We also use a book chat by a reg- 
ular contributor. There are other comments and 
notes by the editor. No prose contributions are de- 
sired. We use photographs of Western poets, but 
no contributions are desired. We use contribu- 
tions of poetry, but pay only in copies of the 
magazine. We report as circumstances and bulk 
received permit.” 


Kaleidoscope, A National Magazine of Poetry, 
702 North Vernon St., Dallas, Texas. Whitney 
Montgomery and Vaida Stewart Montgomery, 
Editors. Issued monthly; price 25c per copy; 
$2.00 per year. Poetry and poetry reviews; also 
helps to young poets. “We use poems of all types 
and lengths, though preference is given to brief, 
rhymed verse. We use the work of both experi- 
enced writers and beginners. We usually report 
in a week. We pay in prizes: monthly and an- 
nual cash prizes; also miscellaneous and book pub- 
lication award.” eee 


The Lyric, Roanoke, Virginia. Leigh Hanes, 
Editor. Issued bimonthly; 30c a copy; $1.50 a 
year. A lyrical poetry magazine. “We use all 
kinds of poetry except the pseudo-intellectual and 
the sophisticated, and the ‘oh-I-must-write-a-poem’ 
sort. We report in from two weeks to a month, 
and make no payment.” 

Poetry, A Magazine of Verse, 282 East Erie St., 
Chicago, Ill. Harriet Monroe, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 25c per copy; $3.00 a year. A 
literary magazine. “We need the best verse avail- 
able in English, but not anything too long for a 
single issue. We report in from four to six weeks, 
and pay $6 to $8 a page, on publication.” 











Poetry World, 27. East 7th St., New York, N. Y. 
Seymour G. Link, Elizabeth Haynes, Caroline 
Lawrence Dier, and Antoinette Scudder, Editors. 
Issued monthly ; price $3.00 a year, by subscription 
only. Poetry, reviews, and gossip. “We use poems 
of any length, and articles on poetry. We report 
within one month. No payment.” 





Poets Magazine, 55 West 42nd St., New York, 
N. Y. George A. Sakele, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; price 50c per copy; $2.00 per year. Poetry 
magazine. ‘‘We use poems under three hundred 
words in length. A $50 prize is offered for the 
best poem published in each issue. We pay 
$2.00 for each poem accepted; payment on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Wrirter’s MARKET 








PROFESSIONAL TYPISTS 


Manuscripts typed promptly and accurately. Free 
carbon copy, extra first ge and minor corrections. 
We pay return postage. ates: 50c per 1000 words. 
10% discount on 20,000 words or more. Poetry, ic 
a line. Satisfaction Guarant 


H. B. and D. PORTER 
Box 1410, Wenatchee, Washington 








THE MANUSCRIPT MART 


Literary Advisers and Managers 
We specialize in book-lengths of fiction, non-fiction, 
plays and verse; also handle short fiction. 
Criticism When Desired—Typing Service. 
Our representative makes frequent trips to New York. 
Wrigley Building (410 N. Michigan Ave.) Chicago 








AUTHORS-—Let the Texas Typist copy your 
MSS. neatly and accurately. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Rates reasonable: 50c a thousand words 
for prose, 2c a line for verse. 


MARY H. MAGRUDER 


202 Broadway, San Antonio, Texas 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. Poetry, 1 cent a line. 
Write for special rates on various items of service. If 
you like me—retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON 
5733 Holden Street, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








“HOW TO WRITE A SHORT SHORT STORY.” 

“HOW TO WRITE A MODERN CONFESSION STORY.” 
“HOW TO WRITE A GANGSTER-RACKETEER STORY.” 
“WRITING THE MODERN SEX STORY.” 

Four great books, teaching you to write the best-paying 
stories today; special offer; all four books for only $2.00! 
Order today, with remittance! All written by me from prac- 
tical experience as critic, author and authors’ agent. 


JOSEPH LICHTBLAU, P. O. Box 10, Sta. R, New York City 








FLORIDA TYPISTS 


High class professional manuscript typing. Bond 

paper—one carbon copy—editorial requirements. 

50c per 1000 words. Special rates on book 

manuscripts. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
SOUTHERN TYPING BUREAU 

304 Consolidated Building, Jacksonville, Florida 











Five Stories Analyzed Free! 


Send 25c for your copy of First Stories and get 
particulars of the service that hundreds of writers 
praise. It is not necessary for you to buy a 
magazine in order to get your story criticised. 
We are again ready to offer a few writers help in 
writing salable stories on our now famous Pay- 
With-Stories proposition. Send for your copy 
of First Stories and learn of this. Write today. 
Many waited and were disappointed when our 
quota was filled before. 


SHORT STORY WRITERS 


209 Cahoon Bldg., Broadway 
Cape Girardeau, Missouri 
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QUALITY TYPING! 


By a reliable, competent, sincere literary worker. 
Prose, 50c per 1000 words. Poetry, 2c per line. This 
one price includes carbon copy, minor corrections, 
market suggestions, and a constructive criticism of 
each story. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money back. 


KIRK W. WALKER 


224 Bryan Street, Houston, Texas 








PE ee 8 
MANUSCRIPTS--PLAYS 


Correct form for the “Editor’s Eye.” 50c 1000 words, 
with one carbon copy. Special rates on books and plays. 
My long experience your guarantee. Minor corrections 


free. JEAN WILLIAMS 
629 Walnut Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


For newspaper syndication. Stories, novels, articles, 

try, etc. Any length or theme. Also wish to hear 
rom writers who desire connections with newspapers 
and magazines. Intelligent, personalized service. 
Submit material or write for details to 


EMIL ZUBRYN 
1117D Longacre Blidg., New York, N. Y. 








THE FICTION GUIDE 


CONTAINS FACTS, not opinions. Fiction editors 
tell you “in their own words” just what they want. 
THE MEN WHO BUY YOUR STORIES WRITE 
THE GUIDE. No fine binding, but fine material. $1.25, 


THE FICTION GUIDE 
BETHANY, W. VA. 








$50 A WEEK WITH A KODAK 


Booklet Describing 100 Magazine Markets 
20 Cents, Stamps or Silver 


Rossiter Snyder Publishing Company 
30 West 18th Street, NEW YORK 








TYPING THAT PLEASES 


I have pleased where others have failed. Prompt 
and efficient service guaranteed. Reasonable rates. 
Write for information. Economical rates on 
envelope addressing. 

BEULAH LEE LUNAU 
304 Logan Street, Steubenville, Ohio 





FOREIGN MAGAZINES—Send $1.00 for list 
of 500 foreign magazines with addresses. 45 
different countries represented. 

Typing, 50c a thousand words and minor 
corrections. 


FOREIGN SERVICE BUREAU 


CHILLICOTHE, OHIO 











RELIABLE SALES SERVICE - 


Short Stories—Articles—Serials—Novelettes—Novels—Books 

You can spend very little with us on any manuscript unless 

we actually sell it for you. New low rates. Old clients, as 

well as new writers who wish to sell. Write for free folder. 
THE B-B SERVICE CO. 

995-D EAST RICH, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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EDITORIAL 
, (Continued from page 42) 
houetted against the sky with the Statue of 
Liberty in the background. He is jerking 
his thumb at the Statue and saying, “I owe 
it all to the little woman.” 

Because of its bad temper and indecision 
as to what part of the newsstand public to 
appeal to, we hold no high hopes for Bally- 
hoo. It has national distribution, and, we 
understand, does not solicit advertisng. It 
is issued monthly at fifteen cents the copy. 

As Ballyhoo is too sophisticated for the, 
let us say, average True Story, or Liberty 
reader, and as College Humor and The New 
Yorker, as well as Parade, are obviously 
class magazines, the general public is still 
without a good humored, frolicking, politic- 
ally powerful, funster magazine. We be- 
lieve there is a genuine need for one. 





Can you tell in less than 500 words what was 
Your biggest Christmas thrill? Two dollars will 
be paid for each letter we publish next December 
about an exciting, amusing or pathetic railroad 
incident that actually occurred on a Christmas or 
Christmas eve. It may be something you experi- 
enced or witnessed yourself, or it may have been 
told to you by an eye-witness. Names and ad- 
dresses must be given for publication. Letters 
should be mailed not later than September 15, 1931, 
addressed to Christmas Thrills Editor, Railroad 
Man’s Magazine, 280 Broadway, New York City. 
No letter will be returned, whether published or 
not. = 
Excitement, 79 Seventh Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Lon Murray, Editor. This magazine has been 
discontinued. 





Forward 

A low paying but useful market to make 
is Forward, 420 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa., whose editor, John T. 
Faris, has just requested from our readers: 

“Short stories, 2500 to 3000 words, with 
action, plot, and wholesome blend of feel- 
ing. The story may teach by naturally pic- 
tured example, but never by a moral tacked 
on at the finish. In any case the story must 
be interesting. Serials not in demand at 
present ; best length, eight to ten part story. 
Articles, with plots, nature, travel, history, 
or generally informative, about 1000 words. 
Occasional editorials and fillers. Photo- 
graphs when sent with authoritative general 
articles. Report at the end of each month. 
Payment one half cent per word.” 










































WORMWOOD OR BALMP 
(Continued from page 37) 
“he’s done so much revising that it will have 
to be retyped. The printer never could fol- 
low his changes.” 

This may seem beside the point, especi- 
ally when the subject matter of a manu- 
script is so worthy of publication, but the 
criticism was just, and publishers have to 
be “canny.” 

Quoting Miss Guiney again: 

“You wouldn’t believe the things 

printers are given to cope with. . . 

A well-prepared manuscript is indeed a 

paradise to them.” 

After all, printers are doing their duty 
when they follow instructions, as do good 
soldiers. Even though “some one had blun- 
dered,” they march through the commas 
and the colons, the dots and the dashes, just 
as they find them, on to the last period for 
“Theirs is not to reason why.” 

As to revision, just a few words of ad- 
vice, taken again from my scrapbook of 
monstrosities : 
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“Cut out unnecessary adjectives, 
stereotyped phrases, rhetorical verbage. 
Repetitions, circumlocution, tautology— 
these are the enemies of conciseness.” 
Splendid advice, had the writer in “Jn- 

dustrial Publishing” only been a disciple of 
Noah Webster. 

In writing these pages I have dug into 
an old folder and resurrected notes that I 
have collected in the past ten years. I have 
verified my poetical quotations in a handy 
old book, “The Royal Gallery of Poetry and 
Art,” which is almost, but not quite as use- 
ful as my “Webster's New Internationa 
Dictionary,” which I have also consulted. 
I have hit the wrong key several times; I 
have left out one word and xxx’d out some 
others. I have indented incorrectly on two 
pages, and am too lazy to type them over 
again, so I am red-inking the margin; and 
I am not going to offer anyone ten cents 
for each mistake found, for I might have 
to pay up. I have outlined some of the 
things which authors should do, and have 
suggested the remedies. Selah. 





past ten years. 


keeping, Weird Tales, Brooklyn Home 


it is presented to the proper markets. 


book-length manuscripts. 


MINNIE HOOVER LINTON 
Director 





EDITING THAT EDITS 


A Service that Fulfils its Promise 


THE EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU edited over 1000 book manuscripts for New York 

Publishers; attended to detail work on these books, such as prefaces, bibliographies, foot- 
notes, appendices and indices; read final page proofs on over 1500 books under the imprint of 
40 publishers; and consulted with and edited and revised for over 300 individuals, in the 


Since January 1, 1931, we have reported on over 400 manuscripts, from 150 authors in 
America, Austria, Australia, Africa, England, France, and Norway; have sold to Good House- 
Journal, 
Syndicate, King Features Syndicate, Inc.; and short plays for Radio production. 

We insist that every manuscript submitted to this bureau shall be criticized and edited before 
Poorly constructed or carelessly typed manuscripts are not 
sent to a long list of editors in a hit-or-miss fashion. i 
of purchasing editors are studied by our sales manager. 
editors who are in the market for that particular type of story or article. 

Reading fee, $2.50 for 5000 words or under. 
Editorial charges, $2 an hour. 


EDITORIAL SERVICE BUREAU 


136 EAST 36 STREET, NEW YORK 
Hollywood and London Branches 
E. eats » aera 


Paris and Oslo Connections 


the World, Graphic 


Results count. 


Travel, Parents, 


The requirements and changes in policy 
The manuscript is delivered only to 


Radio sketches, $1. Estimates given on 
Sales Commissions, ten per cent. 


ESTHER SAMPSON 


adio Sales Manager 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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The American Poetry Magazine, 358 Western 
Ave., Wauwatosa, Wis. Clara Catherine Prince, 
Editor. Issued monthly; price 25c per copy; $3.00 
per year. Official organ of the American Literary 
Association. Member of the American Educa- 
tional Publication Association. “We use a high 
type of prose pertaining to poetry, the unity of 
the arts, etc.; brief articles. Contributions re- 
ceive careful consideration. We are always glad 
to examine all manuscripts, but, unless something 
better is offered than our own members can fur- 
nish, we give preference to the latter. We pay 
at the rate of $3.00 per page for poems, and have 
numerous contests. We also publish an anthology 
annually. Contributors should study our maga- 
zine before submitting material. We also use 
good verse in a lighter vein, vers de societe, etc. 
good verse in a lighter vein, vers de societie, etc. 
We use few photographs, only occasional reprints 
of paintings. We report within ten days, and pay 
$3.00 per page on publication.” 





Religion 

The American Hebrew,** 71 West 47th St., New 
York, N. Y. Isaac Landman, Editor. “The Amer- 
ican Hebrew pays one-half cent a word and up 
for fiction; more for stories of exceptional strength 
and appeal. We especially desire dramatic and 
humorous short stories (750 to 1000 words) of 
Jewish life and character in contact with American 
rather than European environments. Few stories 
with foreign settings are accepted. Dialect sketches 
of the older Ghetto generation (in which the char. 
acter who says ‘Vell?’ is identified as Jewish) are 
not desired. Gripping narratives that portray the 
problems of American Jews are sought. Comedy 
is wanted, not horseplay or phonetic jargon, but 
titillating types that ring true and situations that 
will make the morose shake their sides. We offer 
a good market for writers who realize that the 
American Jew speaks English as well (or as 
poorly) as his fellow-citizens, even though his 
problems are at times emotionally gripping and 
peculiar to himself; writers aware that all Amer- 
icans of the Jewish faith are not newcomers—that 
five Jews were in the crew of Columbus and that 
the first white European to set foot on New World 
soil was a Jew. Articles dealing with Jewish per- 
sonalities or interests in the industrial, scientific, 
or art world, here or abroad, are desired, and, 
where possible, should be accompanied by photo- 
graphs or suggestions for illustration. Photographs 
should have full particulars on back. Poetry is 
seldom bought. Sprightly verse appearing in our 
Melting Pot finds a wide audience, but is not paid 
for. Payment is made on the fifteenth of the 
month following publication; in all instances with- 
in three months after acceptance.” 





The Young Catholic Messenger, 124 E. Third 
St., Dayton, Ohio. Mrs. Mary Pflaum Fischer, 
Editor. Issued weekly during school year. Price 
per year, $1.00. A Catholic story and news 
periodical. ‘We use boy stories, girl stories, boy 
and girl stories, all from 1100 to 1200 words in 
length. Catholic background. Modern, wide- 
awake boys and girls written about in bright man- 
ner. Adventure, plot, characterization, underlying 
moral or lesson, but not obvious. We try to re- 
port within a month of receipt, but sometimes are 
delayed. We pay on acceptance.” 
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Aviation 

Air Law Review,** Washington square East, 
New York, N. Y. Alison Reppy, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; price $1.50 per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Legal journal, This magazine is published in con- 
nection with research activities of the American 
Academy of Air Law, and also publishes meritor- 
ious articles prepared by individual researchers. 
No material is solicited. No payment. 


Airway Age,** 30 Church St., New York, N. 
Y. Lloyd George, Editor. Issued weekly; price 
35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Aviation trade 
paper. ‘We need technical and trade features; 
marketing and airport stories, about 3000 words 
or less, and illustrated. We publish a magazine 
edition monthly. We report as soon as possible, 
and pay from $12 to $15 a page, on publication.” 


Aviation,** 475 Tenth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Edward P. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; 
price 25c per copy; $3.00 per year. Trade, tech- 
nical, and maintenance journal. “We use brief 
items, of from 300 to 500 words, on the com- 
mercial use of airplanes, airport management 
problems, airplane design features, sales methods 
—plane and transportation, air line and fixed base 
operators’ servicing wrinkles. Also 50 and 100- 
word articles on news events in the industry. 
Occasional feature articles—1500 to 2000 words 
or shorter—on matters of general interest to the 
trade. We report immediately, and pay on ac- 
ceptance or publication, depending on the nature 
of the article.” 

The Official Aviation Guide,** 105 West Adams 
St., Chicago, Ill. Stuart K. Chase, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 50c per copy; $5.00 per year. 
Devoted to schedules, fares, and general informa- 
tion of air line companies exclusively. No stories, 
articles, or news items are used. This magazine 
is compiled entirely from authentic information 
supplied by each airline company. 


Popular Aviation,** 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. B. G. Davis, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
price 25c per copy; $2.50 per year. “We require 
two types of material: 1, briefs which vary from 
100 to 800 words; and 2, articles of from 1000 
to 4000 words. 

Ordinary trade items are not acceptable—we 
can use short items on new and novel types of 
planes, aerial activities, contrivances, inventions, 
aero-mechanics, etc. The articles can cover al- 
most any phase of aviation except that which con- 
cerns the trade exclusively. Controversial sub- 
jects are given full play. True war stories—per- 
sonal experiences replete with thrills and excite- 
ment are desirable. Popular Aviation is strictly 
a non-technical magazine appealing primarily to 
the followers of lightplane, glider, and model ac- 
tivities. Authors are invited to correspond with 
us In advance on any articles they may have in 
mind. We would suggest that contributors glance 
through a recent copy of Popular Aviation, in 
order to gain an accurate picture of the type of 
material we buy. Our rate of payment is lc per 
word on acceptance. By arrangement, special 
compensation is made for phtographs and illus- 
trations. Manuscripts are generally reported on 
within two weeks, but return mail service can be 
had upon request.” 















































Black Mask,* 578 Madison Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Joseph T. Shaw, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
price 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. Detective and 
Western stories. “We need well-written stories 
with plausible action and good characterization, 
and, if possible, appealing motive. At the present 
moment, we have more need for shorter lengths— 
3060 to 6000 words. The feminine element is not 
objectionable, but we prefer it used for characteri- 
zation. We avoid crime-and-solution motivated 
stories. We do not use poetry. We read all 
manuscripts and report as soon as read. We pay 
good rates on acceptance.” 





Emily P. Sheafe, Editor of Household 
Journal, advises us that the name of that 
publication was changed on the first of this 
month to Household Management Journal. 
“There will be a-distinct change of policy. 
Heretofore we have used stories almost ex- 
clusively. Now we require no stories, but 
can use articles on home economics in every 
form.” Manuscript must be high class, but 
simply written. 





The Matrix, St. Joseph, Mo., edited by 
John Pooley Wright, is in need of short 
stories, poems, plays, and articles. Rates are 
not high. Better see a sample copy first. 


Someone who will help you get sales? 
we worked out. 


read this. 


situation over. 


552 Riverside Drive 
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THE CORRECT WORD: HOW TO 
USE IT 
By Josephine Turck Baker 
A language encyclopedia in condensed handy form for 
quick reference. A complete alphabetical list of what 
to say and what not to say. 
Cloth: $1.65, postpaid. 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 








SHORT-STORY CRITICISM 


I guarantee a letter of sympathetic, constructive criticism of 
more than one-fifth the length of manuscript submitted. 
Send nothing over 20,000 words. I concentrate the fruits 
of my experience and ability on short-stories. Rates: 50c 
a thousand words. Fees should accompany manuscripts... . 
Let me tell you how to make your story salable! 


PROCTOR LINCOLN 
174 Slade Street, Belmont, Mass. 








A DEPENDABLE TYPIST 


will copy and dress up your manuscripts that will please 
the most exacting editors. Handling of your work carefully, 
promptly and neatly, is assured. 3 years experience. 50¢ 
a thousand words. Verse, 2c a line. One carbon copy 
and minor corrections free if desired. 


REBERTA G. HITCHCOCK 
17 Cross Street, Jamestown, New York 














PLEASING TYPING 


is our specialty—the kind that 
HELPS SELL SCRIPTS 
Grammar, punctuation, spelling correct. 
Mailed flat. Return postage paid. 
Prose, 40c the 1000 words. Verse, Ic the line. 
THE ESCRITOIRE 
Center Point, Texas 


Carbon copy. 


Box 735, 








than 700 per cent return on the money invested for criticism. 
the most for help over a longer period than any other client has averaged 400 per cent on his 
investment in addition to all he has learned about the writing game. 

Do you wish sympathetic understanding of your problems? 
me from a client who is completing a period of work. 
should be,”’ she writes, ‘‘kind, helpful and understanding.” 

Two of my own stories and some of my clients’ will be on the newsstands when you 
If you work with me you will not be asked to do exercises, fill out forms, study text 
books. I'll work with you on your ideas and stories for the magazines you wish to reach. 

If you have a story that hasn’t sold, send it to me for criticism. 
send me a letter anyway and tell me about your writing and your ambitions. 





A Good Investment 


What abilities do you wish in your literary adviser? 


Yesterday I mailed a check to a writer for a story 
It marked her first sale outside the trade journal field and brought her more 


The writer who has paid me 
A letter has just reached 


“You are everything a collaborator 


If you haven't a story, 
Let’s talk the 


Manuscript criticism fee, $3 for 3,000 words or less and $1 per thousand words there- 
after. Collaboration for three or six months, $20 to $30 a month. 


LURTON BLASSINGAME 


Author of stories and articles in literary, illustrated 
and all-fiction magazines. 


New York City 
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The Sportsman Pilot,** 220 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. Robert B, Renfro, Editor. 
Issued monthly; price 35c per copy; $3.00 per 
year. Class magazine of aviation. “We need 
manuscripts of 2000 to 2500 words, illustrated by 
appropriate photographs or high quality art work. 
Subjects: Activities of private fliers, personality 
sketches of sportsmen pilots, air travel articles 
from the personal point of view, exploration ex- 
peditions by air, unique uses of airplanes the 
world over, semi-technical information of assist- 
ance to private fliers, incidents or personalities 
from aviation history. No general theorizings 
or discussions are used. Articles must be specific 
and written with a sparkling, intimate style. We 
do not use poetry. We report within two weeks, 
and pay one cent a word and up and two dollars 
per photo and up on publication.” 





Western Flying,** 145 S. Spring St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. R. Randall Irwin, Managing Editor. 
Aviation trade and class journal. “We need prac- 
tical, helpful ‘method’ articles of any length up 
to 2500 words. Material must be of outstanding 


value to some group engaged in aviation. General 
information is not acceptable. We use photo- 
graphs to illustrate articles. No poetry. We re- 


port immediately, and pay lc a word on publica- 
tion.” 





Pacific Flyer, 526 Financial Center Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. Sam B. Eubanks, Editor. Issued 
monthly; price 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
News of western aviation activities. 


Our Army, 160 Jay St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Month- 
ly magazine for members of the United States 
military forces. “We consider short fiction and 
articles of interest to the various departments of 
the military regime.” 





The Saturday Evening Post,* Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. George Horace Lori- 
mer, Editor. Issued weekly; price 5c a copy; 
$2.00 per year. “In addition to our usual needs 
the Saturday Evening Post is glad to consider 
light articles running between 3000 and 5000 
words. The editors would also like to have for 
the Post Scripts page short, humorous anecdotes, 
never before published, preferably concerned with 
people in the public eye.” 





Triple-X-Western, 525 S. 7th St., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Jack Smalley, Managing Editor, Fawcett 
Pub. “We are looking for the good old-fashioned 
cowboy stories with a ranch setting. We have 
found this type more popular than stories with a 
modern note.” 





Ace High, 80 Lafayette St., New York City. 
H. A. McComas, Editor. “Our policy has not 
changed. We still use the whole of the Western 
action theme, plus the Northwest theme and the 
sports theme in short stories. We prefer stories 
with a lot of physical action and strong, logical 
plots, in which there are no Indians and on which 
the woman interest or love interest is subsidiary. 
Short stories, 3500 to 6000 words. Novels, 25,000 
words. Serials, 65,000 words, and divided into 


six installments of 18,000, 16,000, 11,000, 9000, 7000 
and 4000, respectively.” 
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Trade Journals 


Arts and Decoration, 578 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Mary Fanton Roberts, Editor. Is- 
sued monthly; price 50c per copy; $6.00 a year. 
A magazine devoted to homes, interior decoration, 
and gardens. “We use occasional articles on art, 
the drama, books, and antique and reproduction 
furniture. These articles should be about 1500 
words in length and well illustrated. We do not 
use poetry. We report as soon as possible, and 
pay on publication, or on acceptance, if desired.” 

The Ceramic Age, 170 Roseville Ave., Newark, 
N. J. L. R. W. Allison, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
price $3.00 per year. Clayworking trade journal. 
“No immediate needs at the present time.” 

Dry Goods Economist, 239 West 39th St., New 
York City. Ernest C. Hastings, Editor. Manu- 
scripts should be sent to C. K. MacDermut, Jr., 
Managing Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. Dry goods and department store 
publication, including fashions, sales plans, etc. 
“We need: 

1. How It is Done articles, detailing successful 
methods of store operation in progressive 
stores. Maximum 800 words. 

. Ideas for doing little things better. From 50 
to 250 words. Practical tips that somebody 
is using profitably, to sell, to collect, to dis- 
play, to advertise, etc. 

3. General articles of direct interest to depart- 
ment store executives. Perhaps the best way 
to describe them is to say that such articles 
would bear the same relation to the depart- 
ment store trade as articles in The Nation’s 
Business bear to general business. Maximum 
1500 words. These articles must be excep- 
tional. 

The first two paragraphs above relate to depart- 
ments in the store as well as to the whole store. 
Articles may be about any division of the store. 
They need have no store-wide application. 

We use photographs only if they illustrate an 
article. No poetry. We report as soon as pos- 
sible after receipt. Usually review them once a 
week. Our minimum rate is 1%4 cents. Rate rises 
with quality of material to 3 cents maximum. 
Payment made 10th of month following acceptance.” 





no 





Electrical South, 1015 Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
S. R. McGillis, Editor. Issued monthly; price 20c 
per copy; $1.00 per year. Semi-technical and 
merchandising electrical journal. “Very little ma- 
terial is needed. No material is used from out- 
side the fourteen Southern States. Technical ma- 
terial only on assignment. Merchandising articles 
on the activities of electrical dealers in the South, 
only, acceptable. Maximum, 2000 words. Articles 
on electrical contracting, outlining activities of 
Southern electrical contractors are acceptable, 
2000-2500 words. No fiction, verse, or humor ac- 
cepted. Action photos to illustrate articles are 
used. We report immediately. Rates vary; pay- 
ment on publication. Minimum, 3c a word.” 





National Jeweler, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Francis R. Bentley, Editor. Issued monthly; 
“controlled circulation.” “We are buying little 
material of any kind, and that of strictly mer- 
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while their more successful breth- 





ren pass right by, unalarmed. 


Beyond the windmills lie success. 
Our criticism department offers you 
cordial, expert, constructive assist- 
ance in reaching literary success. 
We have had over a decade’s ex- 
perience helping writers sell to 
magazines, newspapers, book pub- 
lishers, and syndicates. We are 
confident that we can help you. The 
price is moderate, and, if the ex- 
periences of our hundreds of 
clients are any criteria, we know 
you will be eminently satisfied. 
Send check to cover criticism with 





Windmill 
fighters 


ERVANTES’ gallant cava- 

lier, Don Quixote, enter- 
tained himself and his squire 
by creating worthy foes and 
riding forth to battle to meet 
them. Once, as you know, he 
fought a battalion of windmills, 
thinking them to be towering 
giants. Unconsciously, Cervantes 
satirized writers as well as 
knights when he wrote the 
famed “Don Quixote.” For who 
else in all the world is so prone 
to create difficulties for them- 
selves than writers. 

Physically it may seem an 
almost inhuman feat to transfer 
a vague idea in your mind into 
intelligible paper and ink that 


shortly is distributed and appreciated throughout the country. An 
inferiority complex, a disbelief in one’s true ability and an aptitude for 
professional worrying are of the windmills that down most authors 


es include complete constructive 



































criticism, revision suggestions and specific | 
market information about your own in- | 
dividual manuscripts. 


Up to 1000 words 
1000 to 2000 words 
2000 to 3000 words 


3000 to 4000 words 
4000 to 5000 words 


| after 5000 words, the fee is only | 
60c per thousand words 


| Poetry, 5c the line. Minimum fee, $1.00 


CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST 


manuscript. 22 E. 12th St. CINCINNATI, CHIO 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Genie Pays 
This 
Author! 


James P. Olsen, well known 
magazine writer, was skeptical 
when he saw our first advertise- 

ment of The Plot-Genie—said 
if it was “sucker bait” he wasn’t 
interested. He bought one, 
cai, lesa tind however—and now look what he 
zine short story, a sovel. says about it! 


 M eoeae Sold Over $1,000 Worth 
I've not of Stories From It in 
Less Than 60 Days! 


Yes, siree—and scores of 

other successful writers are 

using it every day—say it plots the kind of stories that 
sell. Gets clear away from all the old hackneyed stuff! 


“Genie Junior’ 25 Cents! 


Just to get acquainted we have had the inventor of 
The Plot-Genie produce “Genie-Junior,” which we offer 
you. Like its namesake, it contains The Perfect Story 
Plot Formula and a complete story synopsis developed 
trom nine turns of the Genie Disc. This alone may 
show you what’s wrong with your rejected stories. Just 
enclose 25 cents and say “Send me Genie-Junior” and 
full information about The PLOT-GENIE. Or, we will 
send information free—if you want just that! 


THE GAGNON COMPANY 


703 Union Insurance Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 














10%—MARKETING SERVICE—10% 


AUTHOR over 125 published stories, AGENT, 
CRITIC markets stories, revises if merited, for 
10%. Unsalable stories FULLY CRITICIZED. 
Charge: $1.00 up to 3,000 words; over that, 
30c per 1,000—plus one-way postage. Fee 
REFUNDED if sold! Clients in U. S. and 


Canada. Submit work, or write: 
CHARLES P. GORDON 
Box WD-148, Dante, Virginia 











Enter the unlimited fleld of SPECIAL FEATURE 


ARTICLE WRITING. Learn how to write every 
pe of preae ied which there is a demand, in EIGI HY 
EASY The market for this type of article 


ph ee pong ‘hewspaper and aes It is not 


necessar. to have a 
gg “big same” * to crash 
signed the gate. Lies yp omen 
A has an equal a 

with the famous, 


andm: 
ket advice is given without addi- 
tional charge. The cost of the entire 
eight weeks course is so moderate 
that the return from one feature 
covers it. Write today for particulars. e 
GERTA ‘AISON, 338 Avenue O, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





AUTHORS — EXTRA SPECIAL 


College educated, experienced typist will type your mss. 
for 40c per 1000 words; with corrections in English, 
spelling, agg 50c per 1000. Verse, Ic per line. 
Book lengths, 10% discount. Carbon and return postage 
free. Prompt, accurate. 


LANGFORD TYPING SERVICE 
Box 6, Bonita, Texas 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 










chandising character. Brief yet specific descrip- 
tion of an attractive window display, with a good 
photograph, is usually welcome. Articles, having 
no waste words and brightly written, relating to 
a successful store—and the policies and actual 
plans that have helped to make it successful— 
should run from about 500 to 750 words. If the 
whole story can be told in 250 words, so much 
the better. We use photographs. No poetry. We 
report the 10th of the month, and pay usually 
on acceptance, %c a word and up.” 





Horse and Jockey Magazine, Phoenix Publish- 
ing Co., 2337 Devon Ave., Chicago, Ill. Charles 
L. Hall, Editor-in-Chief. “We occasionally buy 
short stories from new writers and feature the 
picture of the writer as well as his story. This 
frequently helps the new writer sell to other 
journals in our field. We pay $5 and $10 for 
such material. It must have real human interest. 
be slangy, and preferably have little or no love 
element. By all means study a copy of our jour- 
nal, which may be seen at any large newsstand 
handling racing publications, or write for a sample 
copy.” 


The Photo-Miniature, 70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
John A. Tennant, Editor. Published irregularly 
at present, with intentions of a monthly; 40c a 
copy; $4.00 a year. “Monographs on the technical 
side of photography in its applications, are wanted. 
12,000 to 15,000 words is the usual length, but 
this means after the ordinary manuscript has been 
boiled down. Articles must be practical, tersely 
expressed, made interesting, and formulas must 
be workable. We suggest that the prospective 
contributor submit subject and outline of proposed 
treatment before beginning work on manuscript. 
Report is within two weeks, and we pay $50 on 
acceptance.” 








OST, 38 LaSalle Road, West Hartford, Conn. 
Kenneth B. Warner, Editor. Issued monthly; price 
25c per copy; $2.50 per year. Official organ of 
the American Radio Relay League; technical radio 
journal. “We use technical radio material and 
constructional articles on amateur radio station 
apparatus, such as transmitters, receivers, etc. 
Occasionally humorous fiction, not over 2000 
words, of a distinctly amateur radio slant, is used. 
No payment is made for material used; this is 
supplied by our members and other interested 
persons. Devoted entirely to the needs of the 
members of the organization it represents, OST 
is a magazine serving those who support it in 
many fields other than that of its publication alone. 
For that reason articles are not paid for, but are 
regarded as contributions from the author to the 
international art of radio. Under this policy the 
magazine has received every article printed dur- 
ing its history, excepting the material of staff 
writers, who fill a considerable portion of each 
issue. Cover photographs and illustrations are oc- 
casionally purchased. Do not submit without 
first querying our Art Department. We do not 
use poetry. We report in one week.” 





Sunset Magazine, 1045 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Lou Richardson and Genevieve Cal- 
lahan, Editors. Issued monthly; price 10c per 
copy; $1.00 a year; two years for $1.00 in seven 
Western states. “We use personal experience 
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stories on building and improving Western homes; 
vacation and outdoor experiences; interesting 
Westerners; short, newsy paragraphs about gar- 
dening; good ideas on household and gardening; 
travel tales. Short articles of about 1500 words 
are desirable. We use no fiction and a limited 
amount of verse. Contributions are accepted from 
Western artists and writers only. We use very 
few photographs. We report in about two or 
three weeks, and pay one cent a word and. up, 
paid on the 25th of the month in advance of pub- 
lication.” 


Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Eugene Pharo, Editor. Issued month- 
ly; price 35c per copy; $3.00 per year. Business 
magazine. “We need manuscripts from 1000 up to 
2500 words, telling in detail of specific methods 
or policies profitably used by named wholesale 
candy manufacturers, confectionery jobbers of the 
‘service’ type, or manufacturing retailers. At pres- 
ent, articles telling of distribution methods or 
policies, either from the manufacturer’s point of 
view, or from that of the jobber, are especially 
desired. Illustrations are important. Some short 
material is bought. Rates are up to le a word, 
on acceptance. Three dollars each for acceptable 
photographs. The magazine covers the entire 
American confectionery industry, and buys some 
foreign material. It circulates in every American 
State and several foreign countries. Writers are 
advised to query editor before preparing articles 
that entail much investigation. No poetry. We 
report in about two weeks.” 
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S. A, E. Journal, 29 West 39th St., New York, 
N. Y. John A. C. Warner, General Manager. 
Issued monthly; price $1.00 per copy; $10.00 per 
year. Association publication. All material used 
in this magazine is supplied by members of the 
organization, through presentation of papers and 
discussion at various meetings of the Society. “We 
do not buy outside editorial matter, as material 
in the Journal is all contributed.” 


Western 


Ranch Romances, 80 Lafayette St., New York, 
N. Y. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. Issued _bi- 
weekly; price 20c per copy; $4.00 per year. Ro- 
mantic Western Magazine. “We need romantic 
Western stories with a strong love interest and 
plenty of physical action. We use short stories 
of from 4000 to 9000 words; novels of from 30,000 
to 35,000 words; and serials of from 60,000 to 
70,000 words. We report in two weeks, and pay 
two cents a word, minimum, on acceptance.” 





Rangeland Love Story Magazine, 80 Lafayette 
St., New York, N. Y. Fanny Ellsworth, Editor. 
Issued monthly; price 20c per copy; $2.00 per year. 
Romantic Western Magazine. “We use shorts of 
from 5000 to 10,000 words; novels of from 30,000 
to 35,000 words; and serials of from 40,000 to 
60,000 words. We use Western verse, preferably 
with love interest; rate, 25c a line. We report 
within two weeks, and pay two cents a word, 
minimum, on acceptance.” 





unfinished work.”’ 


because it goes down to the facts in the case. 





True Stories With Happy Endings! 


‘‘There is so much that is reasonable and genuine about your discussions and your talk 
is made so practical by concrete illustrations that I have almost forgotten my efforts to sell 


“Your frankness and insight into my needs are not to be measured by fees.” 
“The service you have given me is a boon of constructive advice.’ 


“TI am sending you the contracts I have just received on the “‘BLACK COTTONFIELD,” 
the novel of negro life we worked out together. 


I receive many similar letters containing true stories with happy endings. 


I am especially interested in finding writers whom I can coach in writing, and placing 
novels, books of travel and adventures, memoirs, and books of essays. One successful book 
means literary independence, moreover, there are diverse opportunities in offering books, for 
publishers of books use material that magazine editors will not so much as read. 

My help on stories and essays such as appear in The Atlantic, Forum, Yale Review, Harpers, 
American Mercury, together with a wide variety of lesser magazines of high standards as The 
Midland, Stanford Magazine, Prairie Schooner and many others, is the kind that brings success 


My own work has appeared in The Atlantic, Yale Review, Century, Plain Talk, North 
American Review, Bookman, etc. The Century Co. publishes my novels. 


The cost of my help is modest. Write me about your efforts and send me some of your 
material. This puts you under no obligation to me. 


HOWARD SNYDER 


PARIS, MISSOURI (August to Sept. 10th only) 
(Thereafter 1200 Springhill Ave., Mobile, Ala.) 


Please look over and advise.”’ 
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BOOKS 


GRAMMAR AND PUNCTUATION 


INR 6 0.05 o'bc oso ncewes vies ded $2.50 
Peter Mark Roget 

ne ee, eT ee 1.00 
Funk & Wagnalls 

Punctuation and Capitalization............. 35 
Frank Vizetelly 

Fifteen Thousand Useful Phrases........... 1.75 
Grenville Kleiser 

TORE IN oa 055.8550 s0 W565: 00-0.4.0 0694 .0-s nd aleie 1.50 
Ambrose Bierce 

PLAYWRITING 

Weiting for Vaudeville. .....0ccccsccccceces 3.40 
Brett Page 

oe  . 3.50 
Edwin Krows 

The Art of Sound Pictures..............0.. 2.50 


W. B. Pitkin & Marston 
SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to Write a Short Story............... 2.00 
Michael Joseph 

How to Write Short Stories................ 1.00 
L. Josephine Bridgart 

eB | Soe eee ee 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Plotting the Short Story... ...cccscccccvcece 1.00 
Chunn 

Writing the Short Story......... wccccscee 2.25 
J. Berg Esenwein 

Ba, ERTL 2.25 


Mary B. Orvis 

The Only Two Ways to Write a Short Story.. 5.00 
John Gallishaw 

Short Stories of H. G. Wells...........-2055 4.00 

Lamsemtes for the RAVING... cvccecccvccscocse 2.50 
Dorothy Parker 

Twelve Cardinal Elements of Short Story 

WHERE ccc rec cccecvccceeseocevcececeuer 1.00 
Agnes Reeve 
FICTION WRITING 


How to Write a Gangster-Racketeer Story.... 1.00 
Joseph Lichtblau 


Fiction Writers on Fiction Writing.......... 2.50 
Arthur S. Hoffman 

Fiction Writing for Profit..............+++. 2.50 
Joseph and Cumberland 

Fundamentals of Fiction Writing............ 2.00 
Arthur §. Hoffman 

How to Write Serial Fiction................ 2.50 
Michael Joseph 

Technique of Fiction Writing.............. 1.75 
James Knapp Reeve 

Fhis Fiction Business... .cccciccvcccccocss 2.00 
H. Bedford Jones 

Emotional Values in Fiction Writing........ 50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Twenty Problems of the Fiction Writer...... 5.00 
Gallishaw 

PREPARING AND MARKETING MANUSCRIPTS 

How to Prepare Manuscripts............... 1.00 
Emma Gary Wallace 

How to Syndicate Manuscripts............. 1.00 
Felix J. Koch 

Preparation of Manuscripts for Printer...... 1.65 
Frank Vizetelly 

Serre eer rere re eee 3.00 


A. M. Mathieu 


After @ conscientious survey of over a score of publishers’ 
book catalogues, WRITER’S DIGEST recommends the follew- 
ing books to its readers. All books selected make interesting 


reading and are authoritative. 


POETRY 

rE 1 III os 66 oo v 6c ew cn caeeeten $2.00 
Esenwein and Roberts 

NS I INO 565: 555:0.0:0. aisincle wascew een -75 
Horatio Winslow 

Walker’s Rhyming Dictionary.............. 2.50 
J. Walker 

Great Poems Interpreted................... 2.00 
arbe 


PLOT CONSTRUCTION 


Art of Inventing Characters............... 2.50 
Georges Polti 

Outlining Effective Writing................ -70 
E. W. Dolch 

Plots and Personalities. .......ccccsccccece 1.75 

Universal Plot Catalogue................++:+ 1.50 
Henry Albert Phillips 

Elements of Plot Construction.............. 50 
Richard K. Abbott 

PI, I veces 5k waiscele a Seneeenes 2.65 
Thomas H. Uzzell 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Psychology for the Writer...............++- 2.50 
Prof. H. K. Nixon 

Training for Authorship................... 6.00 
Kleiser 

Cartooning and Drawing..........-+-.++++0. 5.00 
Manuel Rosenberg 

English Novel...... SO ee Ce ES eee 1.00 


Ford Madox Ford 
Essentials in English Speech and Literature... 2.00 
Frank Vizetelly 


How to Study Literature...............+.. 85 
Heydrick 

One Term Course in English Literature...... 1.30 
Heydrick 

eer Sir ey er eee 2.50 
James Knapp Reeve 

Technique of the Mystery Story............. 2.50 
Carolyn Wells 

Writing Novels to Sell... ..ccccccccccccser 2.50 
Laurence D’Orsay 

The Business of Writing.................. 2.00 
Fred Ziv 

I gg ook ange addin ei weaee 2.00 
C. Warden LaRoe 

Magazine Article Writing.................. 3.00 
E. Brennecke 

Free Lancing for Forty Magazines.......... 2.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 
Children’s Stories and How to Tell Them.... 2.00 
Esenwein & Stockard 


Javeniio Stary Writing... .cccccccccvcccece 2.10 
Robinson 

Writing for the Magazines................. 2.00 

Berg Esenwein 

IN TI oa a6. pie va lewis sale wh wire wees - 2.50 
S. Rolund Hall 

Writer’s Question and Answer Manual....... 1.00 
Harry V. Martin 

Landing the Editor’s Checks................ 3.00 
Laurence D'’Orsay 

Ne re 3.50 
James D. Woolf 

Writing for Real Money..... oi alii abate aicans -- 1.60 


Edward Mott Woolley 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


GENTLEMEN:—Please send me postpaid the following books: 
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SHORT SHORT STORIES 
(Continued from page 16) 


New York Magazine Programs, 108 
Wooster St., New York. 

Pictorial Review, 222 W. Thirty-ninth 

, New York. 

10-Story Book, 529 S. Clark St., Chi- 
cago. 

Real Detective Tales, 1050 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

Town Topics, 2 W. Forty-fifth St., New 
York, 

West, Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 
City, New York. 

Parade, 623 St. Clair Ave., East, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

I have sold also to The Leatherneck, Our 
Navy, Young’s, Home Friend Magazine, 
Chicago Playgoer, Washington Program, 
and others. The rate is generally around a 
cent and a cent and a half, although in quite 
a few cases it goes up to two or three or five, 
as in the case of The New York Programs. 

Besides these listed, all magazines and 
publications offer a very good chance for a 
sale of a short-short. The columns of 
Writer’s Dicest very often list such publi- 
cations. For instance, some months ago I 
noticed a statement concerning the New 
Mexico state Highway Journal, published at 
Santa Fé. They wanted short-shorts that 
would fit in with their country and their idea 
of telling about the beauty of their state. I 
wrote “Wings and Chaps” and received a 
check from them. Often it is the specialized 
magazines that offer the nice little markets. 

There can be little doubt but that the 
short-short story is a feature of today’s lit- 
erature. Ever ask people what they turn to 
first in Liberty or Collier’s? The writing of 
them does not take a great deal of time and a 
few acceptances is a very good way of get- 
ting attention. Besides, they are wonderful 
practice in clarity, brevity, and dramatic 
presentation. Brevity is the soul of wit, and 
also of interest. 





Scribner’s Magazine, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
City. Alfred Dashiell, Managing Editor. “We 
are in need of complete novelets, or long short 
stories up to 35,000 words.” 
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= Writing 


How to write, what to 
write, and where to sell 


Cultivate your mind. De- 
velop your literary gifts. 
Master the art of self-ex- 
pression. Make your spare 
time profitable. Turn your 
ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writing, 
Versification, Journalism, Play 
bet a Phovoptey Writing, etc. ; 
Dr. ESENWEIN taught by our staff of literary ex- 
perts, headed by Dr. J. Berg 
Esenwein, famous critic and teacher; Editor of The 
Writer’s Monthly. Dr. Esenwein offers you construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, helpful advice: real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” 
he calls it. Another received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Hundreds are selling 
constantly to leading publishers. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities recognize 
this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
yy sthey are constantly recommending our courses. 
150 page illustrated catalog free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 
Established 1897 


Dept. 72 Springfield, Mass. 


{We publish The Writer's Library 
‘tive booklet free. We also ou iblish “ihe Writer's . Be 
the leading magazine for literary workers; "sample. copy # 
26c, annual subscription $3.00. 


a 


13 volumes; geactip- 





















Poetry Anthology Invites Contributors 


Contributions to our Anthology of Modern Verse will re- 
ceive our careful consideration and, if accepted, will be 
printed with a biographical sketch of the author. We are 
not “‘literary advisors’’ but are greatly interested in ob- 
taining poems of intrinsic worth whether written by pro- 
fessional poets or by those who have not yet achieved 
recognition. Send copies of your best poems for evaluation 
by our editors. 

POETS GUILD PUBLISHERS 
2602 Glen Green, Hollywood, California 















TYPING THAT SATISFIES 


40 cents per thousand words; Poetry 2 cents 
a line. Neat, accurate, prompt. Crisp bond 
paper, one carbon. Mailed flat. Minor correc- 
tions, if desired. 

L. M. PIETSCH 
1527 So. Main St. Bloomington, III. 



















JULIA HATCHER, Literary Typist 


23 N. 60th Street 
formerly 1809 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Typist to many successful authors; offers highest quality 
letter-perfect typing at 40c per 1000 words. 
Introductory offer: Beautiful aneamocst t cover free; re- 
turn postage prepaid; four suitable markets suggested, if 


request 
Established 1924 

















TYPEWRITERS 
ALL STANDARD MAKES 


$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special re- 
duced prices. 


NORTHWESTERN 
TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave. 
Dept. 12, Chicago, Hl. 
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The Play’s the thing 













OW MANY times have theatrical 

producers shouted that phrase: 
The Play’s the thing! But for all 
their shouts the legitimate stage still 
goes begging for the want of good 
plays. Each year Broadway sees good 
actors, good directors and a tolerant 
public anxious to expend their energies 
and cash on a good play. Yet the end 
of a Broadway season invariably sees 
an audience jaded to the gills with 
second rate plays. 


Our American stage demands good 
plays and new writers to create them. 
Today the playwright with something 
to say is offered every opportunity and 
given unusual concessions in obtaining 
a hearing before responsible parties. 


ROADWAY’S CURRENT popular success, 

“Once In A Lifetime,”’ is written by a 

youngster who earned the collaboration of 
George A. Kaufman by virtue of his own amus- 
ingly satirical ideas. Young new talent is in 
demand. A prominent play publishing company 
advertises in WRITER'S DIGEST every month 
in the hope of discovering mew talent. Play 
brokers everywhere are out trying to “‘spot’’ new 
talent. 


Yet some Broadway theaters are dark; not be- 
cause of bad times, or talkie competition, but 
simply because there are not enough good plays 
to go ‘round. The talkies can get by on poor 
plots. The legitimate stage by virtue of its 
high priced seats 1equires high caliber entertain- 
ment. Where will they get it? 


Who knows? Tomorrow's Eugene O'Neill or 
Marc Connelly may be today’s push cart peddler 
. We wish we knew where to uncover tomor- 
row's playwrights. Our new coarse in playwriting 
was devised for just that reason. This course is 
written by Eugene Walter.* Mr. Walter's many 
plays have all earned a deserved success. His ten- 
week instructive course in playwriting is designed 
to bring out dormant talent and assist you in 
writing and selling good plays. This Individual 
Course in Playwriting has purposely been 
priced low. We are proud to share in the 
discovery of new talent for the American theater. 


The couvon below will bring you the simple 
facts about this low priced professional course 
in playwriting sponsored by WRITER'S DIGEST 
and written by Mr. Eugene Walter. Ask for in- 
formation about it today. 


WRITER'S DIGEST 
22 EAST 12TH STREET 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Please send me details about the new Indi- 
vidual Course in Playwriting. No obligation, 
of course. 


Cn ee eee a oe See ee er een 


* Author of The E Easiest Way, Paid in Full, The 
Wolf, The Knife, Fine Feathers, The Trail of the 
Lonesome Pine, Sergeant James, etc., etc. 
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Western Romances, Dell Publishing Co., 100 
Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. A. H. Bittner, 
Editor. Issued monthly ; price 20c per copy; $2.00 
per year. Fiction magazine. “We need Western 
stories with a strong plot, good action, live char- 
acters, and a romantic theme. The heroine should 
take an active part in the story, but should not 
dominate it. We want romance, not juvenile love 
stories. We want short stories up to 7500 words, 
novelets up to 15,000 words, and novels up to 
25,000 words. We use some poetry. We report 
promptly, and pay good rates, on acceptance.” 


West Magazine,** Garden City, New York. R 
de S. Horn, Editor. Issued weekly; price 20c per 
copy; $4.00 per year. Western action stories of 
all kinds. “We need short stories under 6000 
words; novelets of 10,000 words; novels about 
20,000 words; and serials up to 60,000 words in 
two or three parts. We use no photographs or 
poetry. We report within two weeks except in 
special cases. Most manuscripts much sooner on 
acceptance. Good rates.’ 


Book Publishers 


D. Appleton & Co., 35 West 32nd St., New 
York, N. Y. Rutger Bleecker Jewett, Editor-in- 
Chief. “We report in two or three weeks. We 
publish fiction, biography, autobiography, mem- 
oirs; books on psychology, sociology, journal- 
ism, history; juvenile books for older boys and 
girls; educational, scientific, and medical works; 
business books; plays, and books dealing with the 
drama.” 


Bobbs-Merrill Co., 724 North Meridian St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. D. L. Chambers, Editor. “We 
report usually in two weeks. We publish novels 
and book length non-fiction.” 

Milton Bradley Co. (including McLoughlin 
Bros., Inc.), 74 Park St., Springfield, Mass. Ed- 
ward O. Clark, Jr., Editor. “We report in two 
weeks. We publish juveniles—fiction or other 
material.” 


Jonathan Cape & Harrison Smith, Inc., 139 
East 46th St., New York, N. Y. Harrison Smith, 
Editor. “We report in two weeks. We publish 
fiction, poetry, drama, belles lettres, biography, 
juveniles. We need popular scientific books and 
good non-fiction.” 

Cosmopolitan Book Corp., 572 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Saul Flaum, Editor. “We re- 
port in two weeks. We are general publishers, 
excluding technical, educational, and religious 
fields.” 

Covici, Friede, Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Donald S. Friede, Editor. “We 
publish a general list, specializing in general 
works of literary value and limited and illustrated 
editions.” 


Coward-McCann, Ines, , 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York. N.Y. TF. R. Coward, Editor. “We pub- 
lish college, educational, juvenile, religious books, 
fiction, biography, and poetry. We want unusual 
mystery stories, and original treatment of United 
States history.” 
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Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 393 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. J. W. McSpadden, Editor. “We 
report in four weeks. We publish fiction, juve- 
nile, educational, reference, travel, belles lettres, 
biography, etc. We use no poetry.” 





Dodd, Mead & Co., 449 Fourth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Frank C. Dodd, Editor. “We report 
in two weeks. We publish fiction, biography, 
belles lettres, juvenile, travel, art and allied sub- 
jects, guide books, general miscellaneous subjects. 
We do not use text books or scientific books ex- 
cept of a popular character, and religious books 
very seldom.” 





Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden City, N. Y.; 
244 Madison Ave., New York Office. Harry E. 
Maule, Daniel Longwell and Malcolm Johnson, 
Editors. “We report in two weeks if declined, 
one month if accepted. We publish all types of 
books, the best of each type that appeals primar- 
ily to the general public, including popular 
science. Also juvenile and text books.” 

Duffield & Green, 200 Madison Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Horace Green and Morgan Taylor, 
Editors. “We publish novels, biographies, juve- 
niles, and athletic books.” 








E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 286-302 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Merton S. Yewdale, Editor. 
“We report in four weeks. We are publishers of 
general literature of high merit, including adult 
fiction, novels of permanent literary value, mys- 
tery and detective stories of quality. We are es- 
pecially interested in juvenile books. Any manu- 
script of merit on any subject is given careful 
consideration.” 


Henry Holt & Co.,1 1 Park Ave., New York, 
N. Y. Herschel Brickell, General Editor. “We 
report in four weeks. We publish fiction, reli- 
gious, scientific, educational, and juvenile books. 
We always welcome unsolicited manuscripts 
under above requirements, although percentage 
published from this source is peculiarly small.” 





Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 730 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. Blanche W. Knopf and Alfred A. 
Knopf, Editors. “We are general and juvenile 
publishers of better type books intended for the 
general reader. We are particularly interested in 
authoritative scientific works addressed to the 
educated general reader and in American biog- 
raphy and history. We report in three weeks.” 

Laidlaw Bros., 2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago, III. 
John Laidlaw, General Editor. “We publish edu- 
cational books for children and text books. We 
are especially interested in juvenile material. 
Suggestions for picture books, stories of histori- 
cal value—any material for children that really 
contributes to the life of the child. We report 
in three weeks.” 





J. B. Lippincott Co., East Washington Square, 
Philadelphia, Pa. J. Jefferson Jones, Managing 
Editor. “We publish fiction, history, biography, 
memoirs, scientific books, reference books, edu- 
cational, juvenile, and medical works. We report 
in three weeks.” 
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Nominal Fees—Refunded on Placement 


We operate an international literary agency in_ close 
contact with all American markets and with large Europ- 
ean markets eager for American material. 


Short stories of every length receive detailed criticism 

ant exhaustive market consideration for the nominal fee 

1.00. Our advice is not given by printed form or 

pe perfunctory paragraph, but is the result of our intimate 

nowledge of sales conditions and present editorial re- 
quirements. 

Poems, and short articles on business, health, social, 
and timely topics receive the same detailed service at 
half the short story rates. 

Book- joneth manuscripts obtain the benefit of a low 
standard fee of $10. We specialize in novels of all types, 
biographies, health works, volumes on social conditions, 
and exposés 

There is no additional ¢ e for editing. The fee for 
placing manuscripts is 10%. Criticism fees are omens 
when material is sold, even though our advice ma 
sale possible. 


International Publishing Service Co. 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





7 ty ag tg CONTEST 


POETS: ese reee 
gw $300 ri CASH PRIZES FOR POEMS 


R BEGIN. 

Full information for seit ee dhe jn citabee. 
RAL Sa ake fees monthly, $2 a year, 25¢ a 
copy. SIGNS MARKERS, _“‘Road Information for 
Hitchhikers _ My *. Literary Highway,’’ including 500 
PLACES TO SEND POEMS, $1 postpaid. 
KALEIDOSCOPE, A National Magazine of Poetry 
702 N. Vernon Street, Dallas, Texas 


——-fekeod Gir. wee hoe 


WANTED—all subjects, including Educa- 
tional, Financial, Business, Fiction, Verse, 
Scientific, Biographical and Religious. World- 
wide publishing _ service. Booklet free. 
Meador Publishing Company, 470 At- 
lantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








THE CANADIAN MESSENGER 


160 Wellesley Crescent, Toronto, Ont., Canada 


Wants 3000-word stories—Catholic atmosphere, human 
interest, good plot and characterization, pointed without 
being preachy. No love stories. Payment at one-half 


cent a word on acceptance. 











OK K Manuscripts Wanted 
ALL SUBJECTS—FICTION (NOVEL 
LENGTH), Verse, Business, Religion, 
Travel, Medicine, Science, World War, Pro- 
fessions, History, Politics, Sports, Humor, Juve- 
niles, Miscellaneous, Prose (30,000 words and up) ; 
Verse (hook-size collections). Friendly reading 
free and prompt report. 
DORRANCE & COMPANY, Inc., 

General Book Publishers 

Dept. W. D. Drexel Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


GP ors aa 


If you have a book of poems ready for publi- 
cation, send it to us. We have published 
Clement Wood, Mary Carolyn Davies, Lucia 
Trent, Ralph Cheyney, Rosa Z. Marinoni, Benj. 
Musser, Jamie S. Holme, Royall Snow, and many 
others equally well-known or lesser known. . . . 
If you want the most indispensable, most quoted 
poetry magazine, subscribe to Poetry World. 
$3 a year. Issued monthly. Prints more work 
than any other verse journal. Contains the 
famous Crazy Quilt dept. which tells you the 
inside of poetry. 


HENRY HARRISON, Publisher 
27 East 7th Street, New York 
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Little, Brown & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston; 60 Simon & Schuster, 386 Fourth Ave. New 
East 42nd St., New York. Herbert F. Jenkins, York, N. Y. M. Lincoln Schuster, Editor. “We 
General Editor. “We publish all classes of books are general publishers. We are especially inter- 
appealing primarily to the general public, espe- ested in distinguished fiction, non-fiction, biogra- 
— boe ———: comrg © “agen 4 phy, on of knowledge, superior detective 

ooks tor children ucational books, especial- an mystery ction, popular science, subject 
ly readers, elementary science, English language books, popular humor, etc. ; occasionally novelty 
and literature, home economics. books of superior merit. At present we partic- 

. ae ae ularly want smartly written popular romance for 

Longmans, Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., New circulating library trade. First novels are wel- 
York, N. Y. Frank Ernest Hill, Editor. “We  comed. Predominantly adult books are wanted 
are general publishers, especially interested in fic- for the present. We report in one to four 
tion, biography, general science, educational, juve- reeks.” 
nile, and religious books. We report usually in 
four weeks. The Viking Press, Inc., 1 18 East 48th St., New 

. rag er , ck th. YY. “We publish general books of lit- 

The MacMillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
York, N. Y. H. S. Latham, Editor. “We are ary or sori — with nt ged el 
general publishers, interested in books in all os : aoe ng Panga 9 eo = 
fields. We report in two or three weeks.” RHCS OF StEaIget Tekh BOORS. Wwe peciany 

interested now in good American novels. We 


William Morrow Co., Inc., 386 Fourth Ave., teport in two to four weeks.” 


New York, N. Y. William Morrow, Thayer : E ; 
Hobson, Frances Phillips, Editors. “We are in- _P. F._Volland Co., Joliet, Il. op rancis t: § 
terested in book length works, works of general Evans, Manager Book Division. “We publish 
literature, fiction, etc. We are interested espe- juveniles, gift books, and greeting cards of all 
cially in biography, history (American and for- kinds; four-line verse preferred; also a few toy 
eign) and kindred subjects; and in juvenile books books and record books. We are in the market 
of the better class. Any manuscript showing real for new and unusual ideas along any of these 
talent is read by two members of the staff. We lines. We report in two weeks. 
report in four weeks.” : ; ee 
—_—_— Yale University Press, 143 Elm St, New 
W.W. Norton & Co., Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New Haven, Conn. Malcolm W. Davis, Editor. “We 
York, N. Y. Elling Aannestad, M. D., Herter publish general works in all fields of biography, 
Norton, W. W. Norton, George Stevens, Editors. history, literature, art, education, philosophy, reli- 
“We publish fiction, general scientific and educa- gion, scholarship, science. Rarely juvenile books, 


tional works. We do not publish technically scien- poetry, drama; no novels. We report in four to 


tific books. We report in two weeks.” six weeks.” 


Professional Writers Employ Our Services— 


BECAUSE WE GET RESULTS 


We have handled Colonel George B. Rodney’s work for nearly three years. The 
novel-length story featured in the magazine pictured at the left is one of our recent 
sales for him. An early issue of ‘Soldiers of Fortune’’ will carry one of his novelettes. 
Duffield and Company, prominent New York Publishers, will bring out Colonel 
Rodney's novel, “Edge of the World,’’ in volume form in September. 

This same issue of Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine contained 
a short story by Lawrence A. Keating, whose work we have handled for two years. 
From a few spasmodic sales of short stories when he came to us, we have built him 
into a fairly regular contributor to Rangeland Love Story Magazine; with frequent 
appearances in Western Romances, Ranch Romances, Westland Love Magazine and 
Western Love Novel; occasional sales to other markets too numerous to detail here. 
The September issue of Wild West Stories and Complete Novel Magazine will contain 
a complete novel by Mr. Keating written in collaboration with Al P. Nelson—the 
second novel-length we have placed for this client. 

These are but two of our many professional accounts. A few of the prominent 
successful writers who have recently entrusted us with the negotiation of their output 
are George M. Johnson, Horace McCoy, C. B. Yorke, E. Ervine Haines, and J. C. 
Watson. During first six months of 1931 we have also placed “‘first stories’ for 
twenty-seven new writers and developed a number of these to the point of fairly 








frequent sales. 

While this is candidly an invitation to writers who have already achieved some success to avail them- 
selves of the service of an editorially recognized agency with international connections, we are equally 
interested in the promising beginner regardless of whether or not he has achieved previous sales; many of 
my best clients now selling regularly in American, British and occasionally foreign markets had not sold 
a line when they came to me. 

Nominal Rates 

We give a professional criticism and advice for revision and further production on all material which is found un- 
suitable for negotiation; new clients are charged a reading fee of 50c per thousand words, a minimum of $2.00 on any 
single manuscript. When I sell $1,000 worth of a client’s work, reading fees are dropped. Commission of 10 per cent 
on American sales; 15 per cent on foreign sales. 

Send your manuscript or ask for complete descriptive circular. 


AUGUST LENNIGER 


155 East 42nd Street Literary Agent 
(See advertisement of Radio-Play Department—Page 6) 


New York, N. Y. 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 

















FOUR THOUSAND DOLLAR 
PRIZE CONTEST 
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ed | For America’s Leading Juvenile Writers 
vi Stories from 2,000 to 2,800 Words in Length 
m For Boys and Girls in Their ‘“Geens”’ 
* 
= PURPOSE OF THIS CONTEST 
re- |? The purpose of this contest is to interest America’s leading writers in providing 
|" greater interest, literary quality, and character-building value than is usual in Sunday-school 


lly 
Ve | | 


papers for Intermediates and Seniors (13 to 17 year old readers). Many leading 


offered below and the rate for other stories accepted in the contest make this an 
tunity at this time. But do not write unless you have something of superior merit to 
writers are not encouraged to compete. 


all 








tered in the contest, but will be considered in the matter of mere coincidence. 
regular way. 12. Where appropriate, bring 
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wd | ek vessscesecesssee OOOO First Prize ................<. 
ae : | I og a 350.00 SOCOM Prise. ~...<.5..0.---ccccsscssies 
se WN Third Prize... niin 300.00 Third Prize 
Se |} Fourth Prize -............ sesneneates 250.00 Fourth Prize 
w - 68. 2 eee 200.00 Fifth Prize .......................... 
y I Sixth Prize 150.00 Sixth Prize 
e : | 
t Be BA PGE an ecncine . 100.00 Eighth Prize 
aa | WaRttRA PPTERC onc oviccsccecnneccoccsecnsesecsees 100.00 Ninth Prize ............ 
to | 
| Other stories found available to be purchased at our regular rates. 
i | 1. Contest closes Monday, September 21, -1931. others. Do not imply that success 
| 
| 
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Seventh Prize wes Stay ni ans ness 150.00 Seventh Prize 











2. Stories should be from 2,000 to 2,800 words faith and trust in God or loyalty 
| in length. and Sunday-school. 
| 3. You may enter as many stories as you like 13 Because of the over-emnhas's 
| in either or both Boys’ World and Girls’ Companion discovery modern youth has lost 
} contests. Send stories as early as possible in of right and wrong. Create a sentiment 
HT order to insure careful reading. princip'es and nobdle achievement. 
Leading characters should be boys from 16 14. We recommend the story invo!ving ; 
to 18 years of age for the Boys’ World, and girls typical of boy or girl life which 
from 16 to 18 years of age for the Girls’ Com- reader to do some real thinking. 
| panion, be confronted by a situation 
5. Avoid trite themes constantly overdone in more solutions each of which 
the usual Sunday-school paper. of absolutely right or wrong). 
6. Stories should be something more than inci- 15. The story in which the message 
dents or adventure tales. They should have good of the adjustment between the 
plot, quick action, suspense, and heart appeal. boy or girl is usually preferable 
7. Stories for girls must be virile and worth which the adjustment is between 
| while, filled with tense action, suspense and heart an adult. However, the adjustment 
| appeal, instead of the usual wishy-washy type teachers, or other adults is a vital 
i|| provided for girl readers. wisely handled. 
| 8. Only stories of a high literary and moral 16. The following types of stories are suggested 
standard will be considered. Virility, but not Bible Times, Mission Lands, Sunday 
cheap melodrama, is wanted. Crime or criminals Life, Sunday School and Church, 
should not be featured in a prominent way. Camp Fire Girls, Mystery, High 
| 9. Do not write sermon stories which simply Athletics, Law Enforcement, Patriotic, 
> carry out a teaching in action. An absorbing plot, zenship, Exploration and Adventure, 
I< with complication and surprising conclusion—but Historical, Pioneer Days, Western 
which makes a point—is desired. and Industry 
> 10. Appeal to the boy or girl standard of justice 17. Snecimen copies of Boys’ 
i> rather than to the adult standard. Avoid acts of Companion sent free upon request. 
| unnecessary or illogical sacrifice. 18. Stamped self-addressed envelope 
| 11. Show that true success is not the gaining enclesed if you wish manuser'pt 
| of the plaudits of the crowd, but the development 19. Address stories to BOYS’ WORLD Contest 





of character and the contribution to the welfare of to GIRLS’ COMPANION Contest, 


% DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING CO., 












tribute regularly to the Boys’ World and Girls’ Companion, and these papers are worthy 
efforts A higher rate is paid for manuscripts than is usual with publications of this class. 


BOYS’ WORLD CONTEST GIRLS’ COMPANION CONTEST 


LAD LL DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAS* 


Stories received after that date will not be en- of luck. Do not make the reward 
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ELGIN, ILLINOIS 













































A new help to writers... 
CORONA. Copygraph 


FREE—if you use 
the coupon below 
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What it does... 


1. Holds manuscripts for easy copying. 








2. Indicates when bottom of page has been 
reached. 
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4. Measures number of words per line. 






5. Computes pages required to print a manuscript 
in book form. 


6. Tells how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


7. Tells where to sell manuscripts. 








Regular Price $1.00 
FREE to CORONA users and 
prospective Corona users 


To Determine the Number of Printed P, 
@ Manuscpipt bums 
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A COMPLETE WRITER’S OUTFIT...to 
those interested in writing as a career, 
Corona offers, entirely free of charge, 
two useful aids. These are the new 
Corona Copygraph and the handy, in- 
formative Corona “‘Writer’s Guide.” 
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(Words par og tee) * (Sq. ina tyes pase) Book o Mepesine 











The Corona Professional, with tabulator for 
rapid, accurate indenting of paragraphs, can be 
had with the special Writer’s Keyboard containing 
many symbols useful in authorship. 









This Corona, with the new combination carrying 
case and overnight bag, “Writer’s Guide” and 
Copygraph form a complete writer’s outfit. 







Save a Dollar! Use This Coupon 
L C Smitu & Corona Typewriters INc 
Dept. 16F. 51 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
















RS AP .Send free C opygraph Deliver Corona for This is the new Corona combination 
..Send free booklet tria . . 

give’ Quote allowance on my .. typewriter case—a handy week-end bag when 

Serial No.........-.+. forona remains at home—an at- 






tractive carrying case when Corona 





Name eeee Cee meee ee eee reer eerste eeeeeeeeerere ° 
goes along on trips. 
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